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TRUE CHIME DETECTIVE CASES 


THf lOCAlt OF THIS 
STOUT IS WAYNE, 
INDIANA 



AND THE 

□MICE-HOSTESS 


THERE was no stop at Wayne. 
By now, thirty miles out of 
Chicago, the westbound freight 
had gotten up a full head of 
steam and was rhythmically and rap- 
idly pounding the rails of the Joliet 
and Eastern. Suddenly, however, the 
headlight, not curving with the track, 
picked up a dark figure alien to the 


shadows. With swift hands, the en- 
gineer let go the throttle and simul- 
taneously shunted back the air brake 
lever. 

Steam, undirected, hissed against 
the cold night. The train jerked, 
jolted and shuddered to a stop, but 
not before a discordant thud told the 
sensitive ear of the engineer that 


some thing or someone had been hit. 

He swung down from the cab. His 
trainman's nerves were steady until 
he saw the mangled body which had 
been ground beneath the locomotive's 
wheels and afterward thrown clear. 

"A woman!" the grimy-faced fire- 
man breathed. He had come up 
behind the shaking engineer. Now 
TRUE CRIME DETECTIVE CASES 


a flickering lantern shoved cautionsly 
forward, was peering at a motionless, 
blonde face which, apparently, had 
once been pretty, and a grotesquely 
twisted figure which gave indications 
of slenderness and youth. 

Flagmen ran both ahead and to the 
rear of the train. They set winning 
flares and placed signal torpedoes on 
the rails. Then they hurried to the 
nearest phone and notified both the 
legal and railway authorities at 
Wayne. Indiana, of what had hap- 
pened. 

WITHIN the next half hour ihi 
arrived on the scene 
Kuhn, State's Attorney C. W. Hadley 
and Coronor William V. Hopf— the 
law's full complement in 1913 in Du 
Page County. Not one of the local of- 
ficers had ever seen the dead woman 
before, and were still pondering her 
identity, when 'the coroner, now 
bending over the body and examin- 
ing it closely, said: "There's a bullet 
through her head." 

At this pronouncement the sheriff's 
interest picked up. Squatting, direct- 
ing an electric torch, he nodded 
attentively as the coroner pointed out 
powder burns on the dead woman's 
left clwek — bluish marks which sur- 
rounded a neat, black hole — and the 
wound of exit, hitherto concealed by 
hair, high up on the skull above tht 



right ear 

The engineer, acting under the or- 
ders of the sheriff, now ascended to 
his driving seat and urged the train 
a short distance backward. With the 
track area adjoining the body thus 
cleared, and the entire scene made 
garishly brilliant by the locomotive's 
headlight, the officers began a patient 
search of the roadbed and the shoul- I 
ders to either side. 

The inevitable conclusion that the 


woman had been wilfully murdered 
soon came about. She could not have 
killed herself: no weapon was found. 
Rather, on a path alongside the track. 
Prosecutor Hadley discovered a cin- 
dered spot still wet with blood, and it 
was therefore conjectured that the 
woman had been shot while at this 
point, her body subsequently placed 
across the rail in the presumed hope. 


on the part of her slayer, that her 
death might be attributed to the next 
train which came along. 

The westbound freight had reached 
the viaduct at 8:22. The train before 
this, according to the Wayne station 
agent who had now come up, breath- 
less and excited, and joined the 
party, was the Joliel Express, engag- 
ing the curve on schedule at 7:36. 
And this information, in some meas- 
ure, bore out the coroner's contention 
been dead about 
body could not 
k prior to the 



passing of the fast passenger Hier. 

Who, then, was the pretty, stylishly 
dressed young stranger, apparently 
alive and walking in the vicinity of 
the village just as twilight fell? Had 
she passed through Wayne to reach 
the tragic spot beneath the viaduct? 
Come upon it from the direction of 
Joliet? Or emerged onto the track 
from out the intervening countryside? 

MEANWHILE the freight went lum- 
bering along its way, and the 
county officers, now attended by an 
undertaker, abetted the removal of 
the mysterious corpse to a local 
ngue. 

And here, though besieged by Chi- 
cago reporters who had scurried out 
to the suburb as soon as the scent of 
irder reached Ihem, Kuhn, Hadley 
and Hopf continued their grim work 
until long after midnight. 

The woman was clothed in a blue 
tailored suit, blue pumps and sheer 
silk hose. Both the suit and shoes, as 
well as a red cloche felt hat found at 
distance from the body, bore 
the labels of well known Chicago re- 
tailers. Remarkably, there was no 
pocketbook. And yet the woman wore 
gloves — elbow-length white kids — and 
with the removal of the right glove 
there was revealed a narrow gold 
bracelet. The officers were thankful 
for even the initials inscribed on its 
inner surface: "W. H. A. to M. A., 
January 6, 1913." 

The next morning the story brought 
front page headlines in most editions, 
and the texts beneath carrying full 
descriptions of the mangled corpse. 
Who, not ten months before, had giv- 
en her the gold bracelet found on her 
wrist? 

As in many cases of criminal in- 
vestigation, publicity in' this instance 



The police learned that the 
beautiful dancer had been 
married twice, and that the 
'stolen ring had been given 
to her by her second hus- 
band. 'iSwtUlly Piaed' 


worked in favor of the law. By 10 
A. M. a Wayne housewife, wide-eyed 
and clutching a newspaper, appeared 
at Sheriff Kuhn's office. 

"I was shopping in Chicago yester- 
day," she murmured breathlessly. 
"And to get home I took the Elgin 
Electric. A woman dressed exactly 
like this one they talk about in the 
paper was sitting in the car with me; 
I paid her particular attention be- 
cause I wondered where she'd bought 
her hat. She got off at Wayne and I 
thought that unusual; I'd never seen 
her in the village before." 

The sheriff leaned forward and 
asked his caller: "Was the woman 

"No, she wasn't. A man was with 
her. He was young, around thirty. 
He wore glasses, that 1 remember." 

The Wayne matron consented to 
visit the morgue. Shown first the 
clothing and then the body of the 
dead woman, she recoiled in horror, 
but later, after composing herself, was 
able to identify positively her fellow 
traveler of the evening before. 

She had taken the 6:18 electric out 
of Chicago, she said, and when she 
boarded the car the couple in ques- 
tion were already seated. All during 
the trip they talked and laughed mer- 
rily; unfortunately she was too far 
away to distinctly overhear anything 
they said. There was something about 
dancing: that was all she caught. Her 
impression was that they were 
sweethearts, for they sat quite close 
together. 

They had a single piece of luggage, 
a small rattan suitcase, she noticed, 
although she did not know to whom 
it belonged. When the train stopped 
at Wayne at 7: 25 and the pair 
alighted, the man carried the bag. 

"You followed them off the train?" 

"Yes, sir — not intentionally, of 
course — I was getting off too." 

"Which way did they go?" 


The horrified witness, 
viewed the body of the 
dead woman, recoiled 
in horror, but later, after 
composing herself, was 
able to identify the vic- 
tim as her fellow trav- 
eler. ISpcclnlfy Poaedl 


"Across town— toward the north of 
Wayne. They were walking; they 
didn't take a jitney." 

In a northern direction, the sheriff 
well knew, lay Wayne's other railroad 
station — that of the steam operated 
Joliet & Eastern. Had the couple 
strolled directly there and then a half 
mile out the tracks to the viaduct, 
they would have arrived just a few 
minutes after the passing of the Joliet 
Express. Apparently no time was 
wasted — not if this pair described 
were respectively victim and mur- 

AS the sheriffs informant was leav- 
ing his office, the phone rang. The 
caller was Captain John J. Halpin, 
detective chief of the Chicago police 
department. 

"About that murder you've got out 
there," Haplin began. "A fellow 
named W. H. Allison just came into 
my office. He says he gave his former 
wife, Mildred, an engraved bracelet 
such as you described in the papers." 

Halpin agreed to journey out to 
Wayne and bring Allison with him. 
Two hours later, when they arrived, 
the sheriff took them directly to 


the morgue, all the while regarding 
Allison interestedly. The man was 
middle-aged, easily forty, and he was 
not wearing glasses. 

"Milly, my Milly!" Allison cried 
when the sheet was pulled back and 
the dead woman's face revealed. 

There were tears in the man's eyes, 
genuine tears, and as he turned away 
from the morgue slab and spoke with 
Kuhn and Halpin, his voice and 
words gave further clue to his emo- 
tion. "I— I'll bury her. For years I 
loved her; 1^ don't know that I ever 
stopped loving her." 

Allison then stated that he had 
married her when she was just a girl. 
Mildred Stevens, she had been, from 
Williamsburg, Michigan. 

For a while they were supremely 
happy, but then they moved to the 
city. The glitter and dazzle of the 
(Continued on page 77) 
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TRUE CRIME DETECTIVfc CASES 



By Captain John J. Murphy, Metropolitan District Commission, Boston, Mass., As Told to John N. Makris 


THEIR perspiring faces ashen with 
horror, the man and woman 
burst into the Blue Hills police 
station late the afternoon of 
June 1st. Officer Frank A. Devereaux 
glanced up from his desk, a question- 
ing look in his eyes. The couple in 
front of him looked as though they 
had seen a ghost. 

"What's wrong?" the officer de- 
manded sharply. 

"A dead woman!" the man gasped, 
laboring for breath. "Up near 
Hillside Pond — off the old road lead- 
ing to the sandpit. I think she's been 
murdered!" 

At that particular moment I hap- 
pened to walk in with Captain B. J. 



Captain John J. Murphy was a key 
figure in solving the baffling mystery 
of the murdered playgiri. 


Costello. We overheard the man's last 
statement and lost no time in pressing 
him for further details. 

Our informant said his name was 
James Tarlow and that he had been 
heading for Hillside Pond with his 
companion, Ruth Cassett. 

"When I reached the sandpit, where 
the main road ends, I parked the car," 
Tarlow related. "Then Ruth and I 
walked along the narrow path lead- 
ing to the pond. Ruth saw the woman 
first. She was lying on her side, and 
for a minute, we thought she was 
asleep. But when V saw the blood, I 
knew something was wrong." 

"You two stay here until we get 
back," Captain Costello instructed the 
couple. Turning to Officer Devereaux, 
he added: "Get hold of Sergeant 
Hayes and tell him to pick up the 
Medical Examiner at once." 

OUR station is located at the foot of 
the Blue Hills, south of Boston. 
The spot where James Tarlow and 
his companion had discovered the 
dead woman was about three- 
quarters of a mile away. 

The air crackled with blistering 
heat as the captain and I raced to the 
sandpit in our department car. Once 
there, we jumped out and looked 
around. 

Towering, majestic trees stretched 
out like silent sentinels before us. 


Wordlessly, we headed for the nar- 
row pathway which led to Hillside 
Pond. As we broke into the first 
grassy clearing, we found the body. 

The dead woman was stretched out 
on the ground, her golden head pil- 
lowed on one outflung arm. She was 
a pretty creature who could not have 
been more than twenty. 

She wore a light tan top-coat over 
a green dress which sheathed her 
nicely rounded figure like a glove. 
Sheer silk stockings encased her 
shapely legs. 

We were struck instantly by one 
important fact. There was absolutely 
no sign of a struggle. And soon we 
learned why. 

The girl had been ruthlessly shot 
in the back! Four bullet holes were 
grouped closely beneaih rsz shoulder 
blades, and any one of them could 
have proved fatal. Moreover, the 
murder gun had been held so close 
that it burned the victim's coat. 

Captain Costello whistled. "I bet 
she never knew what hit her," he 
mused. 

"It looks that way," I admitted. 

Since the killer had used a re- 
volver, I reasoned silently, the empty 
shells were bound to be around some- 
where. I stepped back about a half- 
dozen feet, my eyes riveted to the 
ground. Suddenly, little diabolic glints 
in the grass arrested my gaze. I bent 
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The slain girl and her 
sweetheart were known 
to have had a quarrel 
which ended with his 
threat to shoot her. 

(Specially Poantl 



The locale of this story is the Blue Hills, Boston, Mass. 



down eagerly and picked up four 
empty shells from a .32 calibre re- 
volver. 

"Well, at least we've got something 
now," Captain Costello exclaimed. 
"But where are her hat and pocket- 
book? I can't see them anywhere." 

Both of us proceeded to examine 
the clearing and pathway, but without 
success. Returning to the body, then, 
we searched the dead girl's coat pock- 
ets. They, too, failed to give us a 
single clue. And strangely enough, 


none of the victim's ou ter garments 
bore the usual manufacturer's label. 

I studied the corpse's face intently 
in an attempt to place it. During the 
summer months, thousands of Greater 
Boston residents nocked, to the Blue 
Hills for picnics. I had a penchant for 
remembering many of these people, 
but I was positive I hadn't seen this 
girl before. 

"It's funny nobody reported hear- 
ing the shots," I remarked. "In this 
section, four shots would have echoed 


and re-echoed like cannon fire. 
course, once the news of the murder 
leaks out, somebody is bound to recall 
that he heard them." 

"You're probably right," answered 
Captain Costello, "but that isn't tell- 
ing us who this girl is. I've got a 
hunch we're going to have a tough 
time identifying her." 

I1IHIRTY minutes after we arrived 
£ at the murder scene, Sergeant 
Harry P. Haves appeared with 

TRUE CRIWE DETECTIVE CASES 


Medical Examiner Frederick E. Jones. 
As the physician began his grisly 
task, a cool wind sprang up to offset 
the unbearable heat. 

When the preliminary examination 
was completed, Jones stated bluntly: 

"She's been dead at least three 
hours. I find no physical peculiarities 
which might help to identify her. I'll 
report on my autopsy as soon as pos- 
sible." 

With the subsequent removal of the 
body, we searched every inch of the 
murder scene thoroughly. We combed 
the road where the killer would have 
parked his car, if he had one. We 
hoped desperately, however, that the 
unfortunate girl had been on foot 
when the crime was committed. For 
in that event, there would be a 
greater chance that someone had ob- 
served them. 

"Wait a sec, Sergeant," I said 
"Wasn't there a crew of men slated 
to work on Harland Road this after - 
' Seems to me, there was." 


"That's right," Hayes responded. 
"Dan Leary was placed in charge." 

"Get over there at one, Sergeant," 
I ordered. "Question Leary. Find out 
if he saw or heard anything unusual 
during the afternoon. Outside of this 
road, the Harland stretch is the near- 
est approach to Hillside Pond." 


DURING the drive back to the sta- 
tion, Captain Costello said: "An- 
other important factor is the time 
of death." He glanced at his watch. 
"According to the Medical Examiner, 
the girl must have been slain around 
one or two o'clock this afternoon." 

I nodded, my mind dwelling on the 
mysterious beauty. Who was she? 
What was the motive for her cold- 
bloded murder? Why were the man- 
ufacturer's labels missing from her 
dress and coat? Was this a clever 
ruse to throw us of? the trail? 

We questioned James Tarlow and 
Ruth Cassett, but soon determined 


that they knew nothing beyond what 
they had previously told us. After 
jotting down their addresses, I told 
them to run alon-?. 

That eventful afternon of June 1st. 
1928, we communicated with all key 
police departments in Massachusetts. 
We gave them a complete description 
of the slain blonde. If she had been 
reported missing, our task would be 
greatly simplified. 

A little later Sergeant Hayes ap- 
peared at headquarters wilh Daniel 
Leary. a crew foreman of the Metro- 
politan District Commission, which 
polices all main parkways, waterways 
and reservations in the state. Leary 
was amazed to learn that a girl had 
been murdered near the sandpit. 

"Sure," he said, "I heard the shots. 
So did a few of my men. But to tell 
the truth, we figured it was backfire 
from some passing car." 

"About what time did you hear the 
shots?" I asked. 

( Continued on page 72) 




Besides polluting water and 
Food with deadly germs, the 
Japs give away cigarettes 
containing opium. Some un- 
suspecting Chinese thereby 
acquire the dope habit. 




Usually, such vendors are controlled 
by a master-mind gangster. In this 
case, a government was the gangster. 

Today, the Japs deliberately hand 
out the drug to civilians in conquered 
portions of Asia. Since war frays 
peoples' senses, the scheming sons of 
the setting sun hoped that many 
would succumb to a vice which tem- 
porarily deadens the nerves. It is also 
said that the treacherous Japs often 
drop opium behind the Chinese lines, 
hoping that soldiers will use the poi- 
son and reduce their fighting skill. 

Fortunately, however, the brave 
Chinese defenders are not fooled by 
the Nipponese. Aided by tanks, air- 
planes and other materiel from their 
Allies, they are now inflicting one 
smashing blow after another on the 
scoundrelly enemy whom they know 
will eventually be driven off their soil. 
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Half hysterical with 
fear and forebod- 
ing, the woman ran 
to a telephone booth 
and called her hus- 
band. 



A "tJlouAe Ip* Bale" lion wad. 
a ktUel'diHAMiatiott ta mund&i 
.... Who wad. thii mo*titeA 
who dalked lona 9<Uand'<L 
woodland? Jtaw did the claw- 
like. AcA-atclteA. an luA jjOce 
Ifebiay him to the pxdioe? 



THE LOCALE OF THIS STORY IS HUNTINGTON, L. I. 


FIENDISH 


OF THE WEALTHY WIDOW 



MRS. Rose Seabury stood on the pcnth of her 
sister's sumptuous West Hempstead home, try- 
ing vainly to peer through a heavily curtained 
front window. With mounting terror, she listened 
to the sounds, that came from inside: the crash of 
furniture falling to the floor, the tinkle of broken glass 
— and an animal-like moaning. 

"Minnie! What's the matter? What's happening in 
there?" Mrs. Seabury screamed. 

But the whimpering faded out. and all she could 
he2 r then were heavy footsteps and the ominous slam 
of the rear door. 

Half hysterical with foreboding, the wonmn ran to 
a telephone booth and called her husband. Robert 
Seabury. a prominent Long Island attorney. 


An inert form lay 
wrapped in a blood- 
soaked Oriental rug. 
From one end pro- 
truded a t„- rubied 
mass of dork auburn 
hair. rnpMitfir p>wi< 


James N. Gehrig and Fred Seabury, a cousin of 
^Robert, responded to her anxious plea that afternoon 
of June 22. 1921. 

"You say Minnie called you only a couple of hours 
ago?" questioned Seabury when they alighted in front 
of the home of Mrs. Minnie Bartlett. "And she ex- 
pected you about the time you arrived?" 

"Yes . . . yes," the sister replied excitedly. "She 
knew I was coming." 

While Mrs. Seabury waited apprehensively outside, 
the men entered the house by breaking a rear window. 
At a doorway leading to the spacious dining hall, the 
two lawyers halted abruptly, their eyes focused on 
an overturned mahogany table, rumpled rugs, and 
smashed furniture. It appeared as though the room 
had been the scene of a fierce battle. 

On the far side of the disordered room lay an inert 
form wrapped in a rich Oriental rug. From one end 
of the bundle protruded a tumbled mass of dark au- 
burn hair. 

Seabury uttered a sharp cry when he saw a tiny 
stream of crimson trickling towards him across the 
hardwood floor. 

A moment later the two men stood hesitantly over 
the body of a woman. With pounding hearts, they 
unrolled the rug. . . . There lay attractive Minnie 
Bartlett. Blood welled from a dozen cruel wounds 
about her face and throat. A great five-inch slash 
gaped over her right eye. 

"Better take Rose home quickly," Seabury said 
solemnly to the other man. "Then get the police out 
here as soon as possible. I'll remain here until they ar- 
>"*w to make certain nothing is touched." 

WITHIN a few minwJes Seabury opened the front 
door to admit Chief of IroliC* Phineas A. Seaman, 
and Charles R. Weeks, the District AuCr»»y- A* they 



Two high school girls were re- 
turning from their dosses on ' 
the day of the murder when 
they saw a strange-looking man 
in a blue work-suit and a brown 
slouch hat hurrying by. 


stepped inside the house, Sheriff 
Charles Smith arrived with Cor- 
oner Edward T. New. 

Briefly Seabury explained how 
he happened to discover the body. 
He "reported Mrs. Seabury's story of 
the crashing furniture, the whimp- 
ering cries followed by running 
footsteps, and the slamming of a 
door. Then the officers entered the 
room where Mrs. Bartlett lay dead 
amid the wild confusion of over- 
turned chairs and smashed pieces 
of china ware. 

Carefully Coroner New exam- 
ined the inert form. The blood that 
still flowed from the half-dozen 
head wounds told him that death 
could not have occurred more than 
an hour or so before. His eyes 
traveled to the tiny circular holes 
in the face and neck. 

"Too small for bullet wounds," 
New announced slowly. "Probably 
made by an ice pick or some simi- 
lar instrument." He turned to Chief 
Seaman who had been scrutinizing 
the front hall, parlor, and kitchen. 
"Any sign of a weapon?" 

"Not yet. But there may be some- 
thing upstairs — Charlie Smith's 
up there now with his deputies. 
Says the whole place has been 
ransacked." 

In the front hall, where a deal 
table and three large vases had 
been overturned and smashed, the 
officers found two gold hairpins and 
a pair of broken glasses. Seabury 
recognized them as the dead 
woman's. 

"The slayer evidently struck her 
just inside the front door," Chief 
Seaman commented. "She put up 
strong resistance. And yet, if 'he 
was armed with a knife and ice 
pick, as her injuries indicate, it's 
difficult to account for such an in- 
tense struggle." 

Seaman squinted thoughtfully as 
the murder pattern formed in his 
mind. The killer probably had not 


intended to kill, but to rob the 
widow, but he must have become 
panic-stricken when he heard Mis. 
Bartlett's sister arrive. To silence 
his victim, he must have plunged 
the ice-pick into her head. 

WHEN Sheriff Smith returned to 
the lower floor, he reported 
that the ten expensively furnished 
rooms in the upper part of the 
house were a shambles. "Dresser 
drawers dumped, closets rifled, 
cupboards emptied — everything 
wildly scattered." 

"Then it may have been robbery 
after all?" suggested an official. 

"I'm not sure. There were seven 
one-dollar bills on the bureau in 
the room which was evidently Mrs. 
Bartlett's. Under her bed we found 
an unlocked tin box containing a 
rope of valuable pearls, two large 
diamond and ruby rings, and $25 
in bills. Seems odd the slayer didn't 
touch them — if burglary was his 
motive." 

"Unless he were looking for big- 
ger .loot," offered Chief Seaman, 
turning to Seabury. 

But the lawyer explained that 
this was unlikely. Mrs. Bartlett was 
not the type of woman to keep 
large sums hidden about her house. 

As Seabury finished speaking, 
James N. Gehrig returned from the 
home of Rose Seabury, the dead 
woman's sister. The news he 
brought cast an entirely new light 
on the case. 

Mrs. Bartlett, it appeared, had 
spoken on the telephone to her 
sister at 12:30 o'clock, less than 
two hours before the discovery of 
the crime. 

"She said she was expecting a 
prospective purchaser to look over 
the house — a radiator dealer in 
Garden City," Attorney Gehrig re- 
lated. "The man had been here 
earlier in the day and offered 
$22,500. Mrs. Bartlet told him she 


wanted $50,000 and he said he'd 
confer with his wife and return in 
about an hour." 

"Mention his name?" interrupt" 
the Chief of Police eagerly. 

"Yes. Nicholas Steffins. Mrs. 
Bartlett remarked on his attire. He 
wore blue work-clothes and broken 
unpolished shoes — a strange get-up 
for a man proposing to buy an ex 
pensive estate." 

"Well, that narrows things down 
somewhat," commented Sheriff 
Smith hopefully. 

"Not so much as it may appear," 
the attorney interjected hastily. 
"Steffins wasn't the only visitor 
Mrs. Bartlett might have seen be- 
tween 12:30 and 2 o'clock this 
afternoon." 

Gehrig went on to state that the 
wealthy widow had also expected 
a Mr. Quinn to "look over the 
house." Quinn, a resident of Man- 
(Contimicd on page 64) 



I.T.HAD been a busy day for Federal Prohibition Agent 
^HIK. Ray. From early afternoon of September 3rd, 
Hrl, until the break of dawn, he had made far more 
his usual number of arrests of liquor runners. 
Now, as the first pale rays of morning streaked the eastern 
sky, he rode wearily along the highway north of Waco, 
Texas, wistfully contemplating the prospect of going home 
to bed. 

Suddenly, his glance fell on a car parked at the side of 
the highway, headlights burning dimly. A lazy column of 
vapor and exhaust gas arose from the tailpipe of the idling 

"Some dizzy drunk, most likely passed out — " Ray de- 
cided. Then with a grimace of disgust he brought his own 
machine to a halt, alighted, and walked toward the parked 
one. To his surprise, it was empty. 

Frowning, the officer flashed a pocket light about the in- 
terior. Immediately, an exclamation of concern escaped 
him. In the front seat, on the driver's side, was a large 
ominous stain of blood! 

Ray stared about him in the pale light, but there was no 
sign of anyone. He reached in and cut the ignition switch. 
Then, hurriedly jotting down the license number, he re- 
turned to his own machine and headed for Waco. 

In town, he notified Sheriff Leslie Stegall, telling him 
tersely, "From the general setup, I'd say there's been some 
dirty work. I knew you'd want to have a look." 

OFFICER W. E. Westmoreland rushed to the scene. 
There, he found the car still parked beside the high- 
way. An examination of the interior revealed a man's coat 
lying on the tonneau floor. Westmoreland went quickly 
through the pockets and removed several papers. After 
scanning them, he turned to study his surroundings. 

Several farmhouses close-by were still darkened and 
silent, and the highway was deserted. The morning breeze 
stirred the branches of the trees with a ghostly, whisper- 
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"l*v« been awoke nearly all 
night, worrying," the missing 
man's wife told the police. "I 
know something dreadful has 
happened to my husband." 

ing sound. Westmoreland strode rapidly toward one of the 
farmhouses, and banged on the door. To the sleepy man 
who answered, he said, "I'm from the police. I want to 
use your telephone." 

When Sheriff Stegall wis on the wire, Westmoreland 
snapped. "Something bad has happened' out here, all right. 
There's blood all over the car. It was bought yesterday in 
Dallas from the Pierce- Arrow people, by an O. L. Jones. 
The papers are in the car. Jones is a salesman in Waco. 
I know him. Better get in touch with his wife and find out 
if he's home." 


WHEN Mrs. Jones received the sheriff's call, she said, 
promptly, "I've been awake nearly all night, worrying! 
My husband was supposed to be home early yesterday— 
but he didn't come in, and he didn't telephone. That's not 
like him at all! I know something has happened. . . ." 

Trying not to alarm the woman, Stegall said gently, 
"Mrs. Jones, we've found your husband's car." 

"Where?" she demanded. "What's happened to him — 
where is he?" 

"We'don't know where he is yet. He wasn't in the car." 
"I'm coming right down!" she declared. "I know some- 
thing is wrong!" 

Stegall had barely time to hang up when the telephone 
bell jangled sharply. He answered, and a man's excited 
voice said, "This is Raymond Wright, Sheriff. I'm a motor- 
man for the Waco-Dallas Interurban. I just finished my 
run, and . . ." He paused for breath, and then almost 
shouted, "There's a man lying alongside the tracks about 
four miles north. He's got blood on him, and 1 think he's 
dead!" 

Summoning Officers Wiley Stem and John Brigham, 
Stegall told them: "Go on out and have a look at this 
guy. I'm going to wait here until Mrs. Jones comes. We 
may need her to make an identification." 

The investigatoi's found the man iyifig in the area desig- 
nated by the motorman. His head was covered with blood. 
Brigham knelt briefly beside him. "Dead!" he commented, 
curtly. "Not much question about how he died, either. 
There's a bullet hole in the right side of his head." 

The victim was well-built, apparently of middle-age. 
He was clad in conservative clothing of good quality. All 
the pockets in his trousers and coat had been turned in- 
side out. 

Stem pointed to a faint trail, made visible by broken 
weeds. 'The murderer must have carried him here from 
the highway," he commented. "He certainly wasn't 
dragged, or there'd be weeds and cinders on his clothing." 

; now joined by Westmoreland, who 
? corpse. Then his face hardened. "It's 
Jones," he exclaimed. His voice was flinty. "I don't know 
who'd do a thing like that, but whoever he was, he did 
it cold-bloodedly and without a good reason, because there 
never was a sweller guy than O. L. Jones." 


The officers 
stared briefly > 


AFTER the body was removed to an undertaking estab- 
lishment to await an inquest, a group of officers beat 
the ground near the murder scene, searching for clues. 
They were not unsuccessful, for in a clump of weeds they 
found a .38 calibre automatic, Spanish type, fully loaded 
save for one bullet which had been fired recently! Nearby, 
Stem found a leather key -container holding several keys. 

Mechanics, detailed to remove the death car, also dis- 
covered that the gas-tank was empty! Stegal! commented: 
"That may be the reason why the killer didn't try to make 
his getaway in the machine. He evidently shot Jones in the 
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car, put him out on the ground, and returned to the car. 
But after driving a short way, he ran low on gas. So he 
decided to abandon the machine and ran away. Let's find 
out if anyone around here saw anything of him." 

HOWEVER, there was little enough to be learned from 
people living in the area. One woman recalled hearing 
a single explosion, "like a car backfire," shortly after mid- 
night. 

A farmer related that he had gone outside during the 
early morning, and had seen a car stop beside the high- 
way. "Some man got out and walked around in front of 
the headlights." 

"Could you tell what he looked like?" Stegall demanded. 

"Well, sir, he appeared to be a big fellow but I didn't 
see his face at all, so I couldn't even say if he was young 

In town the grief-stricken widow and her son, Lee, had 
verified Westmoreland's identification of the dead man. 

"I knew something had happened!" Mrs. Jones sobbed. 
"Who could have done such a horrible thing?" 

"Mr. Jones may have picked up a hitchhiker as he left 
Dallas," District Attorney Willard McLaughlin replied. 
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Lee Jones, a slender, clean-cut youth who was strug- 
gling to control himself, broke in unsteadily: Dad didn't 
often pick up hitchhikers, sir. He thought it was dangerous 
and he always warned me against it." 

The prosecutor asked tentatively, "Is there anyone you 
can think of who might have wanted Mr. Jones out of the 
way?" 

Both shook their heads, emphatically. Mrs. Jones 
breathed, "Oh, tio.' Everyone liked my husband. If he'd 
ever had trouble with anyone I'm sure he'd have told me." 

The door opened and an officer, wearing a bewildered 
expression, beckoned to McLaughlin. The district attorney 
excused himself and crossed the room. 

Outside in the corridor, the officer said, "We've got 
another body. Some of the boys found a car parked just 
outside the woods, south of town, and when they got 
started looking around, they found a dead man under a 
tree! He's been shot, too!" 

"Do they know who he is?" McLaughlin demanded. 

"Yes, sir. Name's Wendell Cooper. He lives in Kansas 
City, but he's been down here visiting an uncle. Deputy 
Bill Surrett found a 12-gauge shotgun out there. The doc 
thinks that's what he was shot with." 
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QUICKLY, McLaughlin hurried toward the scene. At 
the edge of town he was stopped by a car full of of- 
ficers who signaled him to stop. A deputy got out and 
hurried over. His face was pale and strained. He wiped 
his perspiring forehead as he exclaimed: 'The woods are 
full of corpses!" 

McLaughlin nodded. "Yes, I heard about Surrett finding 
the second one — " 
"Second one, nothing! We just found a third!" 
The district attorney jerked about to stare at him. 
"You're joking!" 

"No, it's a fact. One of the boys went up to a car we 
found parked down close to the river. There was a dog in 
it, raising the devil. We let him out, and he led us straight 
to this guy. He was lying beside the fence and he'd been 
shot!" 

"Anybody know him?" 

"I don't know yet. The sheriffs gone over there with 
some fellows, now." 

NEWS of the deaths had spread like wildfire through 
Waco, and the residents of the peaceful little city were 
raging with indignation. Telephone calls and personal 
visits from outraged citizens swamped the prosecutor's 
office. Wild rumors were spread about a "huge dope ring" 
operating in the area. People whispered that the slayings 
had been revenge -killings, perpetrated by mysterious se- 
cret societies whom the victims had angered in some way. 

Meanwhile, frantic officials appealed for possible leads 
that would aid them in their investigation. The first one 
came from a woman living near the spot where Jones' car 


W. C. Beck, a lanky, good-looking college 
boy had been treated to a meal by O. t. 
Jones, the ill-fated automobile salesman. 



An empty billfold, 
crammed full of clues, 
led to the identity of 
a "lone wolf" slayer. 


had been found. She told Sheriff Stegall that a suspicious- 
looking man was prowling around as if he were hunting 
for something. 

'Tve been watching him for thirty minutes," she de- 
clared. "I'm sure he isn't an officer." 

Stegall sped to the scene. The man was still there, wan- 
dering about through the underbrush, pausing now and 
then to peer beneath branches and weeds. The sheriff 
thrust his hand into his pocket and drew out the key-case 
which he had found earlier in the day. 

'This what you're looking for?" he inquired casually. 

The man glanced up, his eyes brightening. "Yeah, that's 
it!" he said gratefully. 

"How come you lost them here?" Stegall inquired. 

'They dropped out of my jacket pocket." 

"That so? What were you doing out here?" 

The other's smile faded. "Would that be any of your 
business?" he snapped. 

Stegall flipped back his coat to reveal his badge. "It 
might," he returned, shortly. "Especially if a man was 
killed here and the murder weapon was found right where 
we picked up your keys." 

"I — I don't know anything about that!" the man stam- 
mered, badly frightened. "I was hunting out here yester- 
day, and I lost my keys, but it was getting too dark to find 
them, and I didn't have a flashlight. So when I got off 
work today I came back," 

"Anybody with you?" 

"No, sir, I was alone." 

"What's your name?" 

"John McLelland." The man who was about 35, slightly- 
built, and dark-haired, fidgeted nervously. 

"You know 0. L. Jones?" demanded the sheriff. 

McLelland shook his head. "Never heard of him." 

After a moment Stegall said, "I think maybe you'd better 
come back to town with me and see if you can find some 
way of substantiating what you've just told me." 

■ T HEADQUARTERS, Sergeant Robinson and Finger- 
g\ print Expert S. B. Fuller completed their examination 
of the death car. 

"We found several distinct prints," Fuller reported. 
"Some of them are Jones'. The others, which are on the 
steering wheel, can't be identified either through our rec- 
ord's or the FBI's. They obviously belong to someone who 
isn't a laborer. A laborer's ridges are invariably worn 
smooth, but the ridges in these prints show up perfectly, 
with no callouses and no scars." 

Stegall told him: "There's a good chance that those may 
belong to the killer because he evidently drove the car 
for a short distance from where he left Jones' body." 

Later, a ballistics checkup revealed that the single shot 
which had killed Jones had been fired from the .38 found 
near his car. 

Suddenly, however, startling developments in the 
deaths of young Wendell Cooper and the third victim 
threw an entirely new aspect on the case. Coroner's juries, 
conducting inquests into the mysterious deaths, pronounced 
both suicides! Investigation revealed that neither man had 
been acquainted with the other — nor with Jones; that 
there was no possible connection among the three. 

"This is the screwiest case I ever sat in on!" Officer 
Westmoreland observed gloomily. 'Two guys who never 
saw each other decide to commit suicide on the same night, 
in the same manner. And in each case they die exactly 
like a third man did — only the third man was murdered! 
So where do we go from here?" 

The answer to that riddle was not at once apparent. 
Exhaustive questioning of McLelland and his family con- 
vinced the authorities that he had lost his keys in the 
(Continued on page 58) 
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The headlights of the car 
pierced through the dark- 
ness of ihe night, reveal- 
ing a man lying on the 
ground, badly hurt, and a 
horror-stricken girl stand- 
ing nearby. 


JHl i%/UE OF THIS STORY 


DRIVING home to Dobbs Ferry, 
New York, from a call in near- 
by A ids ley. Dr. J. H. Beattie 
tooled bis car carefully through 
the darkness of the night. The head- 
lights poked into the murk like yel- 
low antennae. Suddenly the driver let 
out a startled gasp. A man was stand- 
ing directly in his path — his arms 
waving wildly, and his face white and 
frightened. 

Dr. Beattie stamped hard on the 
brake. Instantly the stranger raced 
around to the side window. 

"I'm George Cotlerill. I was passing 
here a few minutes ago and — and 

■ " He choked into silence and 

looked in horror toward the side of 
the road. 

The doctor sprang out of his 
machine. What Cotlerill had inartic- 
ulately pointed out was a man 
sprawled on the ground, surrounded 
by a pool of black which Beattie in- 
tuitively knew would show red in the 
light. Nearby, leaning weakly against 
a fence, was a girl whose breath 
whistled painfully while she fought 
to fill her lungs. 

"She was tied," Cotlerill explained 
hastily. "I cut her loose." 

The girl looked up with dark, vivid 
eyes. Trembling, she tried to arrange 
her disheveled black hair whipping 
about in the winter wind. The frigid 
breeze blew back her unfastened coat, 
plastered the dress against her young 

But Dr. Beattie's first concern was 
for the fallen man whose chest was 
rising and heaving convulsively. Why 
he was still alive, the physician could 
not understand. For the victim's skull 


The victim's wife was a 
sultry-eyed", Latin beauty 
with an alluring figure 
and a captivating smile. 


was bashed in savagely; his whole 
face was horribly distorted by bruises 
and lacerations. 

"Get the police!" Beattie exclaimed, 
horrified, 

Cotlerill rushed off obediently. 
Meanwhile, the physician did what- 
ever he could for the unconscious 
victim, then turned his attention to 
the girl. She was still half-choked by 
the handkerchief which had been 
stuffed into her mouth, but otherwise 
she seemed unhurt. 

Soon Sheriff Wei sen danger and 
Deputy Sheriff Cherico of West- 
chester County arrived with several 
assistants. They were followed almost 
immediately by Coroner Enge!. 

One brief glance was all the med- 
ical examiner needed. Without wait- 
ing, he hurried the wounded man to 
the Dobbs Ferry Hospital. 

Deputy Cherico and his men now 
examined the ground with search- 
lights. Where the victim had lain, 
they found only blood — -quantities of 
it that had soaked into the earth. At 
the fence, however, they di 
a length of heavy clothesline, and two 
plain white handkerchiefs which bore 
no identifying marks. 


In the meantime. Sheriff Weisen- 
danger was questioning the girl, who 
had recovered from the shock of her 
ordeal. She was Mrs. Mary Figiolo, 
the sister-in-law of Gregorio George, 
the wounded man. 

"Gregorio was sick recently," she 
said in a low, even voice. "Antoinette 
— his wife — wrote me he wasn't en- 
tirely recovered, so I decided to pay 
them a visit and bring some special 
medicine." 

Mrs. Figiolo also revealed that she 
lived in Hoboken and had taken a 
train in New York to Ardsley, where 
her brother-in-law met her. 

They had started walking from 
Ardsley station to his home at 140 
Ogden Place in Dobbs Ferry, a little 
more than a mile away,, Suddenly, a 
big black sedan raced up out of the 
night and stopped short Reside them. 

"Two men jumped out," she said. 
"One of them hit Gregorio over the 
head with a blackjack. The other 
grabbed me. I fought him furiously 



Three men and three women drew a masterly blueprint 
for the murder of an innocent man, but a small length of 
clothesline tied them securely to the savage slaying. 
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but he overcame me, pushed a gag 
in my mouth, and tied me to the 

The two then jumped back into the 
car, and roared off toward Tarry town. 

"Did you get a look at them?" the 
sheriff asked anxiously. 

The pretty girl nodded. "The one 
who jumped at me was short and 
skinny. The other was tall and stoop- 
shouldered. They were both middle- 
aged." 

"Why should they have cut up your 
brother-in-law like that?" Weisen- 
danger pursued. "Have you an idea?" 

Mrs. Figiolo's white brow puckered. 
"Maybe Gregorio got into some kind 
of trouble. When the tall one hit him 
over the head, he yelled: 'We got you 
at last!' " 

The sheriffs eyes opened wide. Evi- 
dently Gregorio George had made 
deadly enemies who had not hesitated 
to take this grisly revenge. 

Weisendanger gave terse instruc- 
tions to several deputies. They were 
to set out immediately in search of 
the big black sedan containing the 
two men who had stamped that night 
of January 15, 1916, in murderous 
red letters. 


Right on the heels of the squad's 
departure, Deputy Cherico came run- 
ning over excitedly. In his hands he 
held a blackjack, which he had care- 
fully wrapped with a handkerchief 
to prevent smudging of identification 
marks. 

"Have the weapon checked for 
fingerprints," ordered the sheriff grim- 
ly to one of his men. 

Then he and Cherico put Mrs. 
Figiolo into their car and drove to 
the George house at 140 Ogden Place 
in Dobbs Ferry. 

There they met the victim's wife, a 
sultry-eyed Latin beauty with a lis- 
some body. When the officers came 
in, she was talking to a lodger, an 
olive -skinned, handsome man named 
Vito Raimondi. After they had con- 
cluded their brief, horrible tale, Mrs. 
George burst into tears. 

"Poor Gregorio," muttered the 
lodger. "Is there anything I can do to 
help?" 

"You can give us some informa- 
tion," said Weisendanger. "Do you 
know whether he had any enemies?" 

Raimondi said the victim had none, 
and Mrs. George sobbed: "Everybody 
liked my husband." 



"But somebody must have threat- 
ened him," the sheriff persisted. "The 
man who stabbed him said, 'We got 
you at last!' " 

The woman looked up with glisten- 
ing eyes. "Oh! I see it all now!" she 
exclaimed. "It must have been that 
Roberto Cast el ana!" 

The officers sat erect. "Why should 
he have wanted to kill your hus- 
band?" one asked. 

"He didn't," she replied. 

When the investigators frowned 
puzzledly, Mrs. George explained that 
a lodger of theirs, named Luigi Arnal- 
do, had testified in a murder case 
against Castelana at White Plains 
County Court, a year before. Castela- 
na had been acquitted, but he had 
sworn vengeance on Arnaldo. 

"Luigi was frightened and moved 
away, I don't know where," she added. 

"But how does that tie in with the 
attack on your husband?" queried 
Cherico in bewilderment. 

"Luigi and Gregorio were nearly 
the same size and build. On the dark 
road, Castelana must have mistaken 
poor Gregorio for Luigi, the man he 
really wanted." 


ELATED, the sleuths rushed to 
White Plains, the county seat. A 
swift check of the court records-there 
showed that the woman's story 'Shout' 
the murder trial was correct. More- 
(Continwed on page 66) 


The stocky killer turned 
and Red down the nearest 
alley as Hie plainclothes- 
man followed him in hot 
pursuit. 
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THE 
STRANGE 
CASE 

of AMY 



IT was late the afternoon of August 
31st when Sheriff George E. Town 
and State's Attorney William 
Tracey of Lamoille County, Ver- 
mont, arrived in the little town of 
Johnson. The drive from the county 
seat at Hyde Park had been hot and 
dusty, but both officers forgot all 
about their fatigue when Deputy 
Sheriff William T. Jones faced them 
with a troubled expression in the 
office of Assistant Medical Examiner 
Milton Ravey. 

"All right, Jones," Town snapped. 
"Start at the beginning." 


Jones' weatherbeaten features re- 
laxed somewhat. "It happened several 
hours ago," he started. "A couple of 
girls sought me out, and said they 
had found Amy Shonio dead in the 
old field near the cemetery. This 
Shonio girl is of Indian extraction. A 
beauty, too. Well, I picked up Ravey 
and we checked the story. Sure 
enough she was there. A whole lot of 
blood was on the ground, but there 
wasn't a single mark of violence on 
her. We figured she may have died 
of natural causes. To make sure, we 
brought the body here where Ravey 


performed a thorough examination. I 
notified you, Sheriff, because the cause 
of death is not a natural one; it is 

Town and Tracey exchanged 
startled glances. Murder! Lamoille 
County hadn't had a murder case in 
over 50 years. Jones' statement was a 
real bombshell. 

"How was she killed?" asked 
Tracey. 

"I think I can answer that question 
for you, Mr. Tracey," said a familiar 

Town ar>d Tracey turned to con- 
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front Assistant Medical Examiner 
Ravey who had made his entrance 
unobserved. After a short exchange 
of greetings, Ravey led the officers 
into a brightly lit room. 

In the center of the room was a 
long table, and stretched across its 
length was a beautiful girl with raven 
black hair. Amy Shonio looked as 
though she were sleeping .peacefully 


and not at all as though she had been 
murdered. 

"At the scene," explained Ravey, 
"we found quite a bit of blood under 
the body." 

"And what would you say was the 
exact cause of death?" prompted 
Town. "Do you know that?" 

"I'll show you," replied Ravey. He 
Darted the twenty-year old beauty's 


hair. There were two three deep in- 
dentations in Amy Shonio's scalp 
which, explained Ravey, had been 
previously undetected because the 
victim's wealth of hair carefully con- 
cealed them. 

"Looks like the work of a fine 
knife," mused Town speculatively. 

Ravey nodded, remarked: "Fur- 
thermore, she was also strangled. Her 
larynx is crushed- As for the time of 
death, well, I'd say around 8: 00 o'clock 
of last evening." 


r)WN*S puzzled gaze was locked on 
the slain girl's face. Tracey also 
showed the same interest. One un- 
usual factor seemed to bother both 
men. Finally, Town popped the ques- 
tion at Ravey: "Look here," he said. 
"Perhaps you can explain why her 
face doesn't look as though she were 
brutally murdered." 

"The killer, probably her sweet- 
must have frightened her and 


Detective Wood con- 
fronted Mudgett with 
a charge of murder, 
but the logger was 
prepared with an 

alibi. (Specially Posed i 



made her faint. Then he strangled and 
stabbed her to death." 

Eerie shadows had crept into the 
little white room while Tracey talked. 
Then there were several heart-beats 
of dead silence. After what seemed an 
eternity, Ravey said in a hushed 

"You hit the nail on the head, Mr. 
Tracey. In fainting, Amy Shonio 
didn't feel the death blows." 

Town nodded in agreement, fully 
aware of the problem which con- 
fronted them. 

The next step was to search the 
murder scene for a possible clue to the 
murderer. 

Sheriff Town sped to the scene of 
the murder with Tracey and Jones. 
The sun, a blazing, red ball, was set- 
tling easily over the rim of awhite- 
capped horizon as they examined the 
spot where the body had been found. 

However, their search proved futile. 
On their way back to Johnson, Town 
said to Jones: 

"I guess you know pretty well 
what goes on in Johnson, eh? Well, 
tell us every thing you know about 
Amy Shonio. What kind of a girl was 
she?" 

JO 


"She was highly respected and 
liked by us all," replied Jones firmly. 
"Amy came to town several years 
ago, following the death of her 
mother in Stowe. Her father still lives 
there. Anyway, Amy got a job in one 
of the factories here. She was also 
pretty active in church affairs, and 
made plenty of friends. I can't tell 
you about any boy-friends, Sheriff, 
because I don't know." 

"Where did she live'. 1 " queried 

"At Mrs. Mary Tarran's boarding 
house on Spruce Street." replied 
Jones. 


FOLLOWING their arrival in John- 
son, Town and Tracey questioned 
the girls who had found Amy Shonio. 
Their information shed no light on 
the mystery. The girls claimed they 
had been out for a walk when they 
came across Amy in the field They 
thought she was asleep, but when 
they couldn't rouse her, the girls be- 
came alarmed. 

Town was in a thoughtful frame of 
mind. Amy Shonio had been slain the 
night before. Therefore, she hadn't 


returned to her lodgings. Why hadn't 
she been missed? Determined to find 
out, Town and Tracey hurried to Mrs. 
Tarran's boarding house. 

Mrs. Tar ran was stunned when 
Town told her of Amy Shonio's mur- 
der. After recovering her composure, 
Mrs. Tar ran asserted that Amy had 
left at 7:30 the previous evening, 
without a word as to where she was 
going. 

"Didn't you miss Amy when she 
didn't return ?" asked Town sharply. 

"Why, no," replied Mrs. Tarran. 
"Amy usually visited her father at 
Stowe several times a week. When 
she failed to return, I thodght she 
had gone there." 

Further interrogation of Mrs. Tar- 
ran brought forth the fact that be- 
sides Amy Shonio. she had five other 
boarders: four girls {who worked in 
the same factory as the slain girl) 
and a lumberjack named Arthur E. 
Mudgett. 

Both Town and Tracey knew of 
Mudgett, a bard-working and honest 
man, and the offspring of a prominent 
family. As for her boarders' where- 
abouts. Mrs. Tarran said: 
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"The girls went to the theatre this 
evening. They should be along very 
shortly. Mr. Mudgett has been away 
for the last five days. He has been 
extremely busy at his logging camp." 

Town requested that they be al- 
lowed to search the slain girl's room. 

The spotless room to which they 
were led seemed to reflect the char- 
acter of Amy Shonio. Town shook his 
head as he gazed around, muttered: 

"There's no doubt but that Amy 
Shonio lived a clean and decent life. 
But how she got into such a shame- 
ful predicament is beyond me." 

While they were examining the 
room, Tracey's eyes flickered atop the 
bureau and froze there. He picked up 
three knitting needles. 

"Ever see these needles before?" 
Tracey asked Mrs. Tar ran. 

She shook her head. "Yes, Amy 
knitted sweaters for the Red Cross." 

"How so?" snapped Town. "I see no 
sweaters around, nor yarn." 

Mrs. Tarran was bewildered. "Amy 
told me that she was making 
sweaters," she insisted. "Maybe she 
completed them and turned them over 
to the Red Cross." 

Tracey nodded. "A feasible assump- 
tion, Mrs. Tarran," he admitted, 
wrapping the needles in his handker- 
chief. "Well, Town, let's see what 
secret the bureau drawers hold. We 
may find a clue." 

Their search of the drawers fizzled, 
netted them nothing. Tracey walked 
across the room and opened the 
closet door. A row of neatly hung 
clothes filled the narrow space. On 
the floor was a leather suitcase which 
Tracey carried to the bed where he 
quickly unlocked it 

The suitcase contained Amy 
Shonio's personal belongings. Tracey's 
eyes narrowed as he picked up a 
thick packet of letters tied with a 
dainty ribbon. The handwriting was 
heavy, a nd unquestionably mascu- 

"Oh, ho," exclaimed Town. "Love 
letters, eh?" 

And that they were. The endearing 
terms used were mushy and senti- 
mental. One paragraph ran: 

"My precious darling — I count the 
minutes until we can be together 
again, to hold each other in an em- 
brace, to love you to death. ..." 
All the letters ran in the same vein. 
But the biggest disappointment for 
Town and Tracey was that Amy 
Shonio's secret admirer hadn't penned 
his name. The letters ended with: 
'Til Always Adore You." 

WHEN Mrs. Tarran's four feminine 
boarders returned around 11 
o'clock and heard of Amy Shonio's 
brutal death, they burst into tears. As 
matters developed, they weren't able 
to cast any light on the mystery. The 
quartet said that Amy had never 
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talked about the romantic side of her 
life. 

Satisfied that nothing had been 
overlooked, Town and Tracey de- 
parted. Before calling it quits for the 
night, Town instructed Jones to leave 
for Stowe early during the morning, 
and to return with Amy Shonio's 

Early the following morning, Tracey 
contacted Attorney -General Frank C. 
Archibald at Burlington, and detailed 
the facts of the puzzling murder. The 
Attorney -General promised to send 
expert medical assistants to perform 
the autopsy. Within two hours, Doc- 
tors Charles F. Whitney and Bingham 
H. Stone, State pathologists, arrived 
in Johnson — on the heels of Deputy 
Jones who appeared with the slain 
girl's father, Thomas Shonio. 

After identifying his daughter, 
Shonio stated in a broken voice that 
Amy had never showed any interest 
in men, and to the best of his knowl- 
edge, she had never gone out with 
any. Tracey shot questions at the 
father, but Thomas Shonio was un- 


able to dispense any information. 

THE news of Amy Shonio's murder 
hit most of the town's residents 
like a thunderbolt. People, without 
any thought of malice, started to talk. 
It seemed that Amy Shonio bad many 
young friends of the opposite sex — 
especially two youths who worked at 
the factory with her, and a young, 
handsome soldier. 

Scenting a break somewhere. Town 
and Tracey concentrated on the ru- 
mors. They sought out several of the 
town's chief gossipers and tried to 
pump them for information. How- 
ever, this move netted them nothing 
more than a confirmation of the 
spreading rumors. 

After learning the names of the two 
youths, Town and Tracey hurried to 
the factory where they grilled the 
slain beauty's co-workers. Both 
youths claimed their friendships with 
Amy Shonio were purely p la tonic. 
Furthermore, they explained, to the 
satisfaction of both officers, their 
(Continued on page 62) 
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BIGGEST 
MISTAKE of my 
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By DAVE TUCKER, as to* 
to LARRY WARREN 


DON'T be a sap. kid!" the man 
lold me in thai smooth, per- 
suasive voice of his. "When you 
want anything, lake il. That's 
always been my motlo. And I've been 
all over the world — seen everything 
worth seeing. If you play smart you 
can do the same thing." 

The man's last name was Fitzhugh. 
I never knew his first. We were 
working in a sheep-shearing camp 
near Joseph. Oregon, in the wide, 
open spaces of the frontier West. 

I was only 23 at the time and was 
much impressed with Fil/.hugh's 
cocksure manner and glib talk. He 
was educated, and that appealed to 
me. He could discuss anything under 
the sun. He knew the world. He was 
a clever gamble]-. Most kids have to 
have a hero— this man was mine. 

During the first few weeks I 
worked with Fitzhugh, he talked only 
of casual things. His many trips to 
faraway lands, his exciting experi- 
ences in New York. Chicago. New 
Orleans, California, 


But one night, as we lay on our 
blankets in the sheep camp, gazing 
into the star-studded sky, Fitzhugh 
abandoned his usual topics of conver- 
sation. 

His voice became hard, his face 
grim. It was then that he lold me to 
take the things I wanted in life — no 
matter how I took them. It was just 
the beginning of his insidious sales 
talk, and I was finally "sold."' 

He lold me he had committed scores 
of robberies during his wanderings 
around the globe. I was shocked at 
first. But, as I said. I looked up to 
this man as sort of a god. His confes- 
sion of crime should have proved to 
me thai he had feet of clay, but I 
couldn't see that fact then. He was 
smart, I reasoned, and certainly knew 
more about life than I did. 

All through the night he urged me 
to join him in a bank robbery that 
he and his partner, a man named 
Brown, had been planning. 

Instinctively. 1 rebelled ai partici- 
pating in a crime of any kind. My 



parents, though pool', had instilled in 
me the code of honesty and clean 
living. 

Bui I was young, practically un- 
educated, wholly ignorant of the ways 
of the world. Filzhugh's proposition 
slowly began to strike a receptive 
coid in my confused mind. 

If I went in on the bank holdup, f 
told myself. I cuuld have money — 
plenty of it. I could go to Chicago and 
attend school with part of that money. 
Then I could come back to Joseph, 
marry the girl with whom I had been 
going, and be a big man in the com- 
munity. 

That's the twisted reasoning which 
persuaded me to make (he biggest 
mistake of my life. 

HI HE AUTUMN sun hung like a 
I copper -colored ball against the 
snow-capped mountains that Thurs- 
day afternoon in October. 1894, when 
four of us. masked and aimed, rode 
into Joseph to rob the bank. 

There were Filzhugh, Brown, an- 
other lad, whom I shall call Jones, 
and myself. Jones had been recruited 
by the older men to help me stand 
guard while they carried out the 
robbery. 

We rode up to the First Bank of 
Joseph, tied our horses to the hitch- 
ing post, then went into the bank. 
Jones and I slood in the doorway In 
serve as lookouts and guards. 

No customers were there at the 
time — only Iwo or three employees. 
Fitzhugh pointed a six-shooter at Ihe 
cashier and snapped: "Get your 
hands up and loss out all the money 
you've got!" 

The astounded cashier tremblingly 
pushed a money box through the 
cage. Brown scooped the contents — 
about S2.000 -into a small canvas bag. 

The other employees looked on In 
amazement. Then, as Fitzhugh and 
Brown started for the door, someone 
fired a gun. 

That blast sent men with drawn 
pistols scurrying from stores and sal- 
oons which Hanked the town's main 
street. 

Hoi lead Hew in every direction. We 
raced for our horses. Brown suddenly 
froze in his tracks, blood spurting 
from his chest. He spun crazily. then 
crumpled to the ground. 

As if in a trance. I wheeled around, 
ran back to the prostrate form. I 
wanted to help him get to his horse. 
Filzhugh came bounding up. his re- 
volver pumping bullets at Ihe citizens 
who were attempting to shoot us 
down. 

He grabbed up the money sack, 
yelled at me. "Get goin", kid! Brown's 
dead. Beat it lo the hills." 

Fitzhugh jumped on his horse, raced 
wildly down the bullet-filled street 
(Continued on page 60) 
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FOR a man of gigantic physical pro- 
portions. Peter McGowan had al- 
ways gone about with an almost 
uncanny silence. Mrs. Kathleen Mc- 
Cann, the landlady of the Bronx, New 
York, apartment house where he lived, 
had frequently used the term "stealth" to 
describe his movements. 

McGowan, she knew, was in some manner connected 
with the police and she assumed that it was the nature of 
his work that made him uncommunicative. McGowan's 
wife, Jessie, was like her husband, in more ways than one. 
She was rarely seen about the apartment where the couple 
had lived for several years. 

Thus, when, shortly after midnight on the morning uf 
December 25th of 1940, Mrs. McCann heard shouting in the 
apartment occupied by the McGowans, she expressed mild 
surprise to her husband. The shouting was followed by the 
crash of a piece of furniture, and the landlady's first 
thought was that someone must have broken into the place 
during her tenants' absence. 

"Prob'ly throwing a Christmas Eve party," the woman's 
husband reassured her calmly. "Saw him come in a little 
while ago, carrying a package." 

As the landlord finished speaking, sounds echoed along 
the hallway outside. Heavy footsteps . . . the lurching of a 
heavy body against the thin partition ... a low, hardly 
human muttering and the sudden slamming of the front 
door. Then, after that one outburst and the commotion in 
the hallway that followed, a complete silence descended 
over the lower part of the house. 

"Carryin' somebody out — sounds like," the man com- 
mented complacently. 

"Surely there's more to it 'n 'at," his wife spoke up 
worriedly. "You know very well the McGowans don't have 
wild parties," 

"Nothin' to worry about," the man stated with finality, 
turning toward his own bedroom. 

MRS. McCANN did worry, though. An hour passed and 
the vague sense of uneasiness which had come over her 
increased to the point where she felt her mind must be put 
at rest. She rose, and moving quietly so as not to disturb 
her husband, crept slowly down the carpeted hall to the 
entrance of the back apartment. 

With a feeling of trepidation Mrs. McCann placed her 
ear against a thin paneled door. Inside there was only a 
deathlike stillness. 

A thin strip of yellow showed at her feet and this only 
tended to further arouse the woman's curiosity. She knew 
that the McGowans always switched off all lights before 
retiring for the night or leaving the house. 

With infinite? deliberation she started to turn the door- 
knob. A moment later the door was slowly opening under 
the pressure of her trembling hand. Squinting, she peered 
into the dimly lighted chamber. . . . 
"God, a'mighty!" 

There was awed reverence in the simple exclamation. 
Mrs. McCann stepped back and the blood drained from 
her elderly face. She turned and ran back down the long 
hallway. In another minute she was frantically dialing a 
telephone at the front of the house. 

"Police! Quick, send the police to 383 East 135th Street." 

THAT murder had been done that .night in Mrs. McCann's 
rooming house was immediately apparent to the uni- 
formed radio car officers who answered the woman's fren- 
zied call less than twenty minutes later. The policemen 
were directed to the McGowan apartment by the distraught 
landlady. They went straight to the far end of the chamber 
where a narrow doorway led to an inner room where Mrs. 
McGowan lay dead in a pool of blood. 

Her massive head was half turned, so that two half- 
closed, colorless eyes stared unseeingly toward the ap- 


proaching men. Blood was flowing from 
two ragged holes in the woman's head 
and neck. 

A cheap imitation diamond ring glis- 
tened from a shapely hand that drooped 
carelessly from the shoulder. One leg, 
showing a great purplish abrasion high 
above the knee, was doubled back under 
the torso; the other extended stiff and straight. This was 
the grim and ghastly picture of murder that had so startled 
Mrs. McCann and now stunned even the police. 

THE distraught landlady and her husband were repeating 
their story to the radio car officers when Detective 
Lieutenant Donald Carey and his assistant. John Monissey 
of the Bronx Homicide Squad, arrived. Upon learning that 
the dead woman was the wife of a police officer, Carey 
put in an immediate call for Assistant District Attorney 
George Tilzer. 

"You say there was a disturbance soon after midnight?" 
asked the lieutenant after a brief examination of the body. 

"Sounded like there was a bunch in here throwing a 
party. Yelling and falling over the furniture," McCann 
answered. 

"A party?" The officer's eyes had been rapidly surveying 
the three-room apartment, but he had yet seen no evidence 
of a celebration. There were no bottles or other evidence 
that refreshments had been served. 

"Not to me, it didn't sound like a party," Mrs. McCann 
interrupted the detective's inspection. "The McGowans 
didn't throw parties. My first thought was that the place 
had been broken into. Then there was that racket in the 
hall— like they was carryin' out a heavy body." 

Charles Hochman, the assistant medical examiner, ar- 
rived as Mrs. McCann was expressing her opinion. He went 
straight to the body of Mrs. McGowan. It was instantly ap- 
parent to Hochman's trained eye that the woman had met 
death less than three hours before, probably from a small 
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calibre bullet which had entered the head slightly above 
the right ear. Another slug had gone completely through 
her neck and lodged in the wall. 

Carefully, the physician lifted one of the woman's eye- 
lids. He leaned closer to her bloated face and studied the 
heavily rouged lips. Then Dr. Hochman turned back to the 
detectives. 

"Well, you can be pretty sure she'd been on a party 
before it happened, either here or someplace else," he 
commented dryly. "There's definite indications she'd been 
drinking." 

The prosecutor was studying a picture on the bureau at 
the side of the living room. "This the woman's husband?" 
he asked, turning to McCann. 

"Yeah. I guess he came in shortly before midnight." 

Tilzer turned to the detectives: "It's Peter McGowan," 
he announced tersely. "Been a guard in the County Court 
for years. Acting as a special deputy sheriff recently." 

THE McCanns could add little to what the prosecutor 
already knew about the couple. They understood that 
the woman had been McGowan's second wife. He'd mar- 
ried her fifteen years before, after his first wife died fol- 
lowing a long illness. 

"Mrs. McGowan was a strange woman," the landlady 
volunteered with an air of mystery. "She was rarely at 
home during the daytime, and never had visitors. Both of 
'em were ideal tenants, though — always paid their rent 
on time and I've never heard a disturbance in their apart- 
ment before tonight." 

A thorough search of the place failed to reveal any 
trace of the weapon with which the woman had been shot. 
At one side of the rectangular room was a small table, 
lying on its side and with one leg completely broken off. 
Nearby the detectives found the leg, and upon examining 
it closely noted traces of still damp blood. 

It was their opinion that the assailant, or assailants, had 
entered the apartment as the couple were preparing to 
retire for the night. McGowan, the detectives theorized, 
must have admitted the intruders, then had been attacked 
as he stood at the door leading into the apartment. 

"Better get a specimen of the blood on the floor there," 
Carey instructed his assistant. "Can't tell yet whose body 
it came from." 

THAT the McGowans had no intimate friends would 
make it difficult to determine whether anything was 
missing from the apartment, the lieutenant realized. Mrs. 
McCann was unable to help him here; she'd visited the 
place only on rare occasions, always found it clean and 
neat, the landlady stated. 

A drawer had been pulled, or fallen, from the upset 
table, but if there had been anything inside, it was gone 
now. But before learning just what, if anything, had been 
taken from the house, the officers realized that their first 
task would be to attempt to trace McGowan. That he had 
been at home at the time of his wife's slaying was taken 
for granted. That it had been his body which Mrs. McCann 
and her husband had heard thrown up against the hall 
partition, seemed to follow. Was the missing man alive 
or murdered? 

Other residents of the building were questioned at 
length but could add little to what the McCanns had 
already told. Two persons on the third floor had returned 
shortly before midnight and passed Mrs. McGowan in 
the hallway. 

"She came hurrying in the front door, and went on 
toward her own rooms," they related. 

"Di"| she appear . . . er, unusual? A little the worse for 
too rfjuCh Christmas cheer?" asked the lieutenant. 

".No. It was more as though she were in a hurry, the 
two men agreed. 

Something, obviously, had been troubling the woman 
when she arrived at the house. It was about an hour later 
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when the superintendent had seen her husband come in 
with a bulky package. He, too, McCann now recalled, had 
appeared to be in a hurry. 

"Well, the first thing we'd better do is make some in- 
quiries among the officials with whom McGowan worked," 
the lieutenant suggested. 

"Yes, and it might be a good idea to get in touch with 
the Public Administrator, James Brown," added Prosecu- 
tor Tilzer. "I understand McGowan has been a member 
of his political club for years." 


Ac 


\T the home of the Public Administrator, Detectives 
Carey and Morrissey learned that Peter McGowan had 
been an officer of the law for a long time. And acquaint- 
ances of the missing man expressed the 'belief that he may 
have been working on some secret criminal investigation 
at the time of his disappearance. Although past sixty years 
of age, he was a large, active man, who "would fight at 
the drop of a hat" if he felt his duty called for action. 
McGowan was well over six feet in height, weighed 230 
pounds and under normal conditions should have been 
able to take care of himself. He was known to go armed 
with a police service revolver at all times. 

"How about the wife?" asked Lieutenant Carey. "It 
appears that she was rarely seen by her neighbors. Sort 
of a woman of mystery, they'd have us believe." 

Carey was informed that there was "quite a story be- 
hind Pete's marriage , to Jessie McGowan." Seventeen 
years before, his first wife had died, leaving him bereft. 
Two years later the big man had met his "Buffsie." 

"Always called her by that pet name," a friend recalled. 
"She was pretty well known about their neighborhood, 
and often helped her man at election time." He suggested 
that the detectives make further inquiries "at some of the 
I \\»' neighborhood bars." 

"Buffsie," it appeared, had long been addicted to alco-r 
hol In fact, it had been through his original efforts to 
"reform" her that McGowan had become attached to the 
woman. 

IT was noon on Christmas day when the detectives ar- 
rived at a tavern two blocks from the apartment house 
where the murder had occurred. The proprietor, a Mr. 
O' Sullivan, immediately recalled the McGowan's — he'd 
served the woman many times. 

. "Folks around here knew her as 'The Tiger Woman'," 
O'Sullivan volunteered. "She was a wild one when drink- 
ing, and we all used to sympathize with her husband. 
He's been trying for years to straighten her out." 

"They quarreled frequently?" suggested the detective. 
The barkeep shook his head vigorously. "No, there was 
no quarrel to it. Pete McGowan would simply try to talk 
her into going home and she'd commence raving. He'd 
walk out then, and a few minutes later she'd follow. The 
man was crazy about her, and I'll have to admit, she 
seemed to really love him." 

"Then, you think that if his life had been endangered 
she'd have tried to protect him?" 

'Tried? Why, that woman wasn't afraid of anything on 
this earth. She'd have fought to her death." 

Had Pete McGowan's Buffsie actually fought to her 
death to protect her man? The detectives realized that 
they would have to dig deep into the deputy sheriffs offi- 
cial activities to learn why such a fight had been necessary. 
But before leaving O'Sulli van's bar, there were a few 
more questions that must be answered. 
"When'd you see her last?" asked Morrissey. 
"Why, she was in here about ten o'clock last night. 
Celebrating Christmas Eve, she was." 
"Alone?" 

The'barkeep thought for several moments before reply- 
ing. Then: "Believe she was alone when she arrived. Sat 
(Continued on page 56) 
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IT WAS shortly after 1 o'clock the 
Sunday morning of April 26th 
when Captain Harry Barrows, as- 
sisted by Special Officer Frank 
Cattaneo, finished his interrogation of 
the small crowd assembled in the Mix 
Volunteer Fire House at Hamden, 
Connecticut. 

A worried frown masked Barrows* 
good-natured face as he gazed mood- 
ily out of a window at the hammer- 
ing rain. He had a hunch that the 
unexplainable disappearance of Emily 
Kirk would end in tragedy. 

In one corner of the large and spa- 
cious room stood the missing girl's 
rather, Charles A. Kirk and her 
brother, Dwight Kirk. Also included 
were Clement Westrnore, husband of 
the oldest Kirk girl, Marion, and an 
uncle, Frederick Kirk. Barrows 
walked across the waxed floor toward 
them, fully aware of their fear and 
anxiety. 

"I want you men to get all your 
friends together," the officer stated 
grimly. "Split into small parties and 
scour the countryside. I'll do the 
same with Cattaneo." 

"I feel as though something ter- 
rible has happened to my daughter," 
Charles A. Kirk burst out. "I just 
know she wouldn't go off alone like 
this without first telling us. and I'm 

"Come on. Dad," young Kirk said 
gently. "We'd better get started." 

'OW, only Barrows and Cattaneo 
i left behind. They wanted a 
good, clear-cut view of the spot 
where Emily Kirk had last been seen 
before she disappeared. 

During Saturday evening, April 
25th, 1931. several hundred people 
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had jammed the Mix Fire House for 
dinner which was followed by the 
weekly dance. There had been no 
restriction on the sale of tickets, so 
a good many strangers poured in from 
the outlying towns in anticipation of 
a good time. 

Along with other Hamden girls, 
timily Kirk served as a waitress dur- 
ing dinner time. After the meal was 
over, at about 9 o'clock, the dance 
started, and it was at that time that 
Mrs. Kirk became aware that her 
daughter was nowhere around. It 
could hardly be possible for the girl 
to have left the dance, Mrs. Kirk rea- 
soned to herself, since she had never 
done so on any previous occasion. 
She sought out Emily's closest girl- 
friend, Freda Burns, and asked her 
if she knew anything of her daugh- 
ter's whereabouts. 


Miss Burns told the girl's mother 
that she had met Emily shortly after 
the dance started, and that Emily had 
told her she was going to the car to 
get her gown. In their capacity as 
waitresses, most of the girls had worn 
work dresses, and naturally, they 
wanted to change into something 
prettier after their chores at dinner 
were finished. 

Thereupon, Mrs. Kirk hurried out- 
side to where they had parked the 
family car. Looking inside, she ob- 
served Emily's gown neatly folded 
on the back seat, just where it had 
been left when they had gotten out 
of the car. Mrs. Kirk couldn't quite 
figure it out. Somehow the whole 
thing didn't seem to connect prop- 
erly. She was the only one who had 
the keys to the automobile. In view of 
all this, why should her daughter 
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tell her friend that she was going for 
her gown when she knew that the car 
was locked? 

Mrs. Kirk quickly looked about for 
some of Emily's other friends and 
questioned them, but they were un- 
able to give any helpful information. 
The feeling of alarm that Mr. and 
Mrs. Kirk had been fighting so vali- 
antly up to this point, now seemed to 
gain the upper hand, and husband 
and wife quickly notified the police 
of their daughter's strange disap- 
pearance. 

THE RAIN had slackened somewhat 
by the time Barrows and Cattaneo 
joined the search for the missing girl. 
Time was lost as they made their way 
through the darkness, their powerful 
flashlights cutting a yellowish swath 
through the rough countryside. It was 
tedious, difficult work, and the dis- 
comfort was intensified by the mire 
and muck created by the rainstorm. 

"This is going back to nature with 
a vengeance," Cattaneo remarked. 
Then, he added: "I've been thinking 
Cap. Maybe there's no mystery and 
nothing sinister about the whole busi- 
ness. Maybe Emily Kirk went riding 
with some fellow. Maybe their car 
broke down somewhere." 

Barrows shook his head. "I doubt 
it, Frank. I've known Emily Kirk 
since she was a kid. I've watched her 
grow into a beautiful girl of twenty- 
one. I know for a fact that she never 
dates, and has never had a boy- 
friend." 

Cattaneo grunted, said: "It doesn't 
make sense. How about the possibility 
of a secret love?" 

Barrows was on the verge of an- 
swering when he suddenly froze in 
his tracks. The glistening whiteness 
of an object nailed his attention. Cat- 
taneo followed the other officer's 
startled gaze. 

The same sinister thought struck 
both men as they plunged ahead, their 
bobbing flashlights casting an eerie 
glow over the rain-soaked earth. Fi- 
nally, they dragged to a slushy stop, 
and absolute horror slapped them 
with a sickening impact. 

The glistening object was the crum- 
pled figure of a young girl. A blood- 
covered rock lying on the ground 
nearby completed the tragic picture. 
This apparently was the means by 
which Emily had been bludgeoned to 

Barrows stood stiff as a ramrod, 
staring down at the body of Emily 
Kirk. He turned to Cattaneo and said 
grimly: "Get the chief and the medi- 
cal examiner at once." 

Barrows eyed the scene carefully. 
There was no evidence of a struggle, 
giving rise to the possibility that 
Emily Kirk may have met her death 



at the hands of a person she knew. 
But if the killer had left any clues 
or evidence the rainstorm had prob- 
ably obliterated them all by this time. 

Dawn had settled firmly on the 
horizon when Cattaneo returned with 
Police Chief George W. Warner, Med- 
ical Examiner George H. Joslin, and 
several dozen men who had aided in 
the search for the missing girl. They 
were soon joined by Emily Kirk's 
father and brother, but Barrows and 
Warner detoured them away from 
the body. 

Charles A. Kirk was incapable of 
speech as Warner suggested that he 
go straight home and break the news 
to Mrs. Kirk as gently as possible. 
Warner then turned from the be- 
reaved man to the grim job that lay 
ahead for him. 

MEDICAL Examiner Joslin com- 
pleted his examination, straight- 
ened up with a grim expression on 
his face, remarked: "This is the worst 
case of murder that I've seen. Not 
only was she bludgeoned, but she was 
also shot in the back! Not once, but 
twice! Evidently someone was very 
anxious to do a complete job." 

This unexpected bombshell left 
Warner and Barrows incredulous. It 
also teft them wondering what sort 
of a maddened killer they had to 
cope with. 

An angry murmur -swept through 
the crowd of men. It rose to a volume 
as they scattered through the rough 
countryside, bent on seeking any pos- 
sible clues to the brutal killer. 

"God help him if they get their 
hands on him," Cattaneo muttered. 
"I'd hate to be in his shoes." 

Once the body was removed, it was 
noted that the ground where it had 
reposed was dry. This led to the con- 
clusion that Emily Kirk had been 
murdered before the rainstorm started 
at 11 o'clock. And with the advent 
of bright daylight, the murder scene 
was minutely double checked but 
with no success. There was nothing 
there to give any kind of lead to the 
police. 

WARNER and Barrows kept in 
mind Emily Kirk's background as 
they went about their investigation. 
It seemed highly doubtful that the 
slain girl had left the dance unless she 
was compelled to do so. But by 
whom? Why had she told her girl- 
friend that she was going outside to 
get her gown when she knew the car 
was locked? Was it because she 
wanted to meet someone? 

"I'm inclined to believe that Emily 
must have had a romantic interest 
with some man," Barrows commented. 
"After all, her life, for a reason I 
never could understand, has been 
rather cloistered. We were told of 
the drinking done by strangers. It 
(Continued on page 53) 


THE little man shuffled dismally along the dark, rain- 
swept street, his eyes straining through the chilly 
blackness. The world was silent, dank and forlorn. 
He was frozen to the marrow, and his mild spirit 
was bitter with rebellion. 

Why was he out here in this clammy wilderness of 
empty avenues? Why had he let his wife order him to go 
out and hnd a taxi for their guests? Why should he stand 
for her nagging, her theatrical imperiousness, her loud 
and constant chatter? 

Then, abruptly, the meek-looking man smiled strangely. 
Soon her silly voice would no longer annoy him. There 
would be no more humiliating commands, no irritation 
from morning to night. Soon . . . soon. . . . 

He hunched his shoulders and plodded on, until he saw 
headlights slicing through the slanting drizzle. A cab was 
prowling the deserted streets in search of a fare. He 
whistled sharply, got inside and was driven back to his 
house at 39 Hilldrop Crescent, where the departing couple 
were waiting. 

"This is very nice of you, Dr. Crippen," the woman 
told him. 

"Nonsense," Mrs. Crippen replied. "The air did him good." 

Dr. Crippen forced a polite smile to his lips, and when 
the guests had left, he quietly closed and locked the door. 
Immediately, his wife began scolding him for something 
he had done earlier in the evening. He followed the ill- 
tempered voice upstairs and into their bedroom, making 
no attempt to defend himself. She wouldn't have paid at- 
tention, anyhow. And, for the first time since they were 
married, he listened with quiet detachment, undismayed 
by her shrill abuse. 

WN silence, he listened to her complaints, demands and 
X long harangue as she prepared for bed. The piercing 
voice grew muffled, then loud again. 

Yes, he had adored her when he fii-st met her. this cab- 
aret girl, this entertainer who used her professional name. 
Belle Ell mo re, more often than Mrs. Haw ley Harvey Crip- 
pen. Now. however, he was through with her. 

When she sat down to take off her stockings, a cat with 
sleepy green eyes rubbed affectionately against her shape- 
ly leg. She bent down and stroked its head. 

"You're the only one who understands me," she com- 
plained. "You at least comfort me when I'm nervous and 
upset." 

"Let me give you something, dear," offered Dr. Crippen 
quickly. He hurried out, came back a moment later with 
a glass of water that was faintly cloudy. "Drink this, dar- 
ling. It will quiet yoii." 

Sullenly, she drained the contents. Her pupils dilated 
in a blank, emotionless stare. She looked stupidly at the 
glass in her hand. Slowly, painfully, she raised her head. 
Her body began a shudder that was never completed. 

Crippen caught the tumbler just before it slipped from 
Iher nerveless grasp. But he was not quick enough to catch 
Jher toppling form. She crashed to the floor with a thud 
hat made the cat spring back. 
"Yes, that will quiet you — forever!" Crippen whispered 
triumph. 


Dr. Crippen prepared 
a cloudy mixture "to 
quiet his wi f e's 
nerves." tBp*d*Ur iwdj 
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A glittering green stare dampened 
his elation. The cat was gazing at him 
with cold accusation. 

"Go away! Scat!" he cried, and 
shooed the animal through the door. 

Then he returned to the still, white 
corpse of his wife. What was he to do 
with the body? He could throw her 
into a sewer somewhere here in Lon- 
don, or into the Thames River. But 
the decaying flesh would fill the tis- 
sues with gas that would bring it to 
the surface. He could remove the 
tissue, though. In the ground, it would 
rot; the head and skeleton, then, 
would sink to the bottom of the river 
and stay there. 

Satisfied that he had solved his 
problem, Dr. Crippen stretched his 
arms, yawned, and then slowly rolled 
up his sleeves. . . . 

THE LITTLE dentist awakened late 
the next morning, February 1st, 
1910, for he had labored far into the 
night. He glanced at the empty pillow 
beside him, frowned puzzledly. Then 
memory returned, and a peaceful ex- 
pression smoothed his face. 

Crippen fairly bounded out of bed. 
He washed briskly, dressed and went 
downstairs, humming cheerily on his 
way. At. the foot of the steps, how- 
ever, his song stopped abruptly. . He 
tried unsuccessfully to glare down the 
unwinking stare of the cat that stood 
there. Chastened a little, Crippen en- 
tered the library. 

But his good spirits returned as 
soon as he took a pen and paper and 
started writing. He addressed his let- 
ter to the Music Hall Ladies' Guild, 
of which Belle had been treasurer. 
Written as if by the woman herself, 
the note explained that she was re- 
signing her office in the organization. 
She was going back to America to at- 
tend a sick relative in her native 
country. She was leaving in so great 
a hurry that she was having her hus- 
band pen the message for her, which 
he carefully signed, "Belle Elmore, 
per H. H. C." 

Crippen sealed the epistle and stood 
up. He scowled. The cat was backing 
away from him as he- walked toward 
the door. 

"Here, pussy . . . nice pussy!" he 
enticed. 

He made a sudden lunge, picked 
the animal up in his arms. He went 
outside and paused there, looking 
around. His eye fell on a boy who 
was playing on the sidewalk. 

"Would you like to make a shilling, 
son?" he called out. 

"Oh, yes, sir!" the lad cried eagerly. 

"Then take this blasted cat away, 
and make sure he'll never find his 
way back here!" 

The boy took the feline and the 
coin, and hurried away. Whistling, 
Dr. Crippen boarded a bus and rode 


to his dental office. Now that Belle's 
confounded pet was out of the way, 
he was free to 

"Good morning, Doetor," said a 
sweet feminine voice. 

He smiled at the pretty girl behind 
the desk in his office. "Good morning, 
Betty." The greeting was innocent 
enough, but Dr. Crippen and Betty 
Bruce were conscious that the busi- 
ness-like tone bid their love from the 
world. 

ALL that day, Crippen worked hard 
at his practice. If he seemed un- 
usually cheerful, nobody noticed. A 
great weight had been lifted from his 
shoulders. 

When evening arrived, and the last 
patient had left, Crippen and Betty 
left the office together. They dined at 
a restaurant, then took a taxi to her 
home. There, the mild little man in 
a highly agitated voice poured out his 
love. 

"Darling, what's wrong?" she asked 
worriedly. "You sound as if you're 
never going to see me again." 

"Quite the opposite," he replied 
jauntily. "I'm going to see a lot of 
you. Belle went to America to take 
care of a sick relative, she'll be away 
for a long, long time." He reached 
into his pocket. "And I have a little 
surprise for you." 

He brought out a jewel case and 
opened it. Betty gasped at the sparks 
of fire flashing from the necklace 

"This — this is beautiful!" she ex- 
claimed. 

"No more than you deserve, dear." 
Conveniently, he forgot to mention 
that the gems had been his wife's. 

SEVERAL weeks of peace passed by. 
Dr. Crippen felt younger and hap- 
pier than ever before in his existence. 
Only one thing bothered the quiet, 
courteous dentist. He didn't like to 
keep his charming sweetheart under 
cover. 

But that could soon be remedied. 
Crippen looked thoughtfully at his 
pair of tickets to the dinner and ball 
being given that night by the Music 
Hall Ladies' Guild for their Benevo- 
lent I und. 

Crippen thought tenderly of his 
sweet Betty and her serene, quiet 
beauty. He would be proud to dis- 
play her before his friends. 

So Dr. Crippen took his sweetheart 
to the party. Her eyes were bright 
with excitement, her cheeks glowing, 
her figure lithe and straight and ap- 
pealing in a pretty black dress. But 
Crippen soon discovered that her at- 
tractiveness was not what caused so 
much comment. 

"Imagine that — he gave her Belle's 
own necklace!" exclaimed a woman 
near him, deliberately letting him 


overhear. "And taking her here, so 
brazenly among Belle's friends!" 

At first, Dr. Crippen was disturbed 
by these remarks. Then his new self- 
confidence began to assert Itself. Let 
them gossip. They might as well get 
used to seeing Betty with him. 

After a number of similar incidents 
occurred, a delegation from the Music 
Hall Ladies' Guild came to see him. 
They were amazed at his behavior, 
they declared. The fact that Belle had 
gone to America was certainly no ex- 
cuse for him behaving so outrageous- 
ly. What was he going to say when 
she came back? 

"But she isn't," Dr. Crippen an- 
swered mildly. 

"No?" asked the spokesman of the 
Guild, her eyebrows raised in aston- 
ishment. 

The little dentist shook his head 
sadly. "No. Belle went to California. 
In the mountains there, she caught a 
cold, which turned to pneumonia. 
Belle is dead." 

He smiled with inward satisfaction 
when the ladies clucked sorrowfully, 
and made inarticulate expressions of 
dismay. 

"I can't tell you how sorry we are 
to hear that." said the spokesman sol- 
emnly. "Could you give us the ad- 
dress? We'd like to send a wreath to 
put on her grave." 

"I'm afraid that can't be done," the 
doctor replied. "Belle was cremated, 
and her ashes are being sent to me 
very shortly." 

The women looked disconsolate. 
"But you can wait till the urn gets 
here," Crippen soothed. "You can put 
your wreath on that. I'm sure Belle 
would be pleased if you did." 

Apparently satisfied, they got up to 
leave. As he politely guided them to- 
ward the door, they passed Betty in 
Continued on page 69) 


Why did a diabol- 
ical killer fear the 
unwinking stare 
of a cat more than 
the prying eyes of 
his neighbors? 
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THE LOCALE OF THIS 


STORY IS QUINCY, MASS. 


IT was a:45 the rain - drenched 
morning of October 4th when 
PoUce Chief Ernest H. Bishop, 
Lieutenant - Inspector George W. 
Fallon, and Lieutenant John J. Avery 
of the Quincy, Massachusetts, police 
department arrived at the Fill 
Brothers hardware store. Patrolman 
John J. Fitzgerald, his face a mask of 
bitter hate, sloshed through the rain 
to meet them. 

"Easy does it, Fitz," Chief Bishop 
remonstrated. "We feel the same way 
you do about this, Where's Hollis?" 

Spinning on his heels, Fitzgerald 
led the silent and grim-faced trio into 
the rain-swept alley off Hancock 
Street. His flashlight, cutting a yellow 
swath through the darkness, finally 
settled on the sprawled form of Spe- 
cial Officer Alfred N. Hollis. 

Chief Bishop knelt by the young 
rookie who, on his first night out with 
the veteran Fitzgerald, had walked 
into a baptism of smoking lead. The 
Chief unbuttoned Hollis' tunic, then 
placed his palm above the heart. 

"Not so good," he muttered. "If 
Hollis lives, it'll be a miracle." 

WITH the arrival of the ambulance 
from the Quincy Hospital, Hollis 
was whisked away. And after placing 
Lieutenant -Inspector Fallon in charge 
of the investigation, Chief Bishop also 
headed for the hospital. 

"All right, Fitz," Fallon said. "Tell 
us exactly what happened." 

"I was testing the front door of the 
hardware store," Fitzgerald rasped, 
"when I heard a funny noise from in- 
side. I turned on my flashlight, and 
saw this man working on the safe 
way in the back I told Hollis to duck 


into the ulle: , and to cut off any pos- 
sible escape while I tried to force 
open the front door. It wasn't a 
couple of seconds later when I heard 
a shot, then another. I ran into the 
alley and found Hollis. His gun was 
out, and one shot had been fired — " 

"Do you think Hollis hit this man?" 
queried Failort. 

"I hope he did!" Fitzgerald 
snapped. "All I know is that the kid 
never had a chance." 

"You didn't see this man at all as 
you ran into the alley?' 1 Lieutenant 
Avery asked. 
- Fitzgerald shook his head. 

In reconstructing the shooting, it 
was obvious that the safecracker had 
jumped onto the loading platform, 
from the smashed rear window, just 
as Hollis appeared in the alley. Fallon 
examined the window carefully, made 
sure not to touch it in the event it 
held tell tale fingerprints. 

With the subsequent arrival of sev- 
eral squad cars, the scene was ex- 
amined minutely. 

Suddenly Fitzgerald pounced on a 
thick but smooth board which was 
smeared with blood on one side. He 
showed it to Fallon and Avery. 

"I wonder how the blood got on the 
board?" Avery mused. "Hollis wasn't 
on the platform " 

In turning the board over, some- 
thing clicked in Fallon's mind. "I've 
got the answer." he exclaimed. "The 
safe-cracker apparently used this 
board as a shield against Hollis' fire. 
And Hollis drew blood despite this 
clever precaution." 

To make sure that his theory was 
correct, Fallon dispatched the board 
to the Quincy Hospital where staff 
technicians would determine whether 
or not the blood was alien to Hollis' 

type- 

THE manager of the hardware store, 
Edward Duggan. had been, no- 
tified, and he arrived shortly. Fallon 
was the first to enter the premises, 
and be quickly observed that the safe 
had been dragged out from the 
cubby-hole office into the more spa- 
cious back. And, in his baste to de- 
part, the safe-cracker had left behind 
him a complete set of burglar tools. 

Fallon became absorbed in the 
abandoned tools. The kernel of an 
idea began to pop into his head. 
Swiveling his eyes away from the 
tools, he focused his attention on the 
safe, observed with Ihjterest that the 
combination had been expertly 
smashed. 

Yet, Duggan, the manager, reported 
there was nothing missing. In his 
haste to escape, the safecracker had 
over-looked a thick bundle of cur- 
rency. Furthermore, Avery came up 
with a score of fingerprints, but their 
value seemed unlikely, inasmuch as 



the safecracker had no 
touch the various objects from which 
they were dusted into clarity. The 
safe and the kit of tools were also 
clean of any incriminating prints. 

Fallon didn't exactly despair be- 
cause of this setback, as he pointed 
out to Avery: "Look at the tools. The 
guy who shot Hollis is a high-class 
yeggman. And our best clue is the 
manner in which he cracked this 

"I'd say it was a mighty peculiar 
clue," Avery observed. 

Just then Chief Bishop stalked in, 
a stormy light in his eyes. "Hollis 
died without speaking," he said flatly. 
"I want to make one thing clear right 
now. I want the killer captured, dead 
or alive!" ■ 

Chief Bishop then added that Medi- 
cal Examiner Frederick Jones had 
removed the fatal slug from above 
Hollis' heart. The slug had been sent 
to the State police ballistics expert. 
Captain Charles Van Amburgh, in 
Boston. 

Mobilized patrolmen were instruct- 
ed to watch all outlets of escape. It 
was possible that the killer still 
lurked somewhere in Quincy. And, 
pending further developments, Fallon 
was convinced that the killer's pe- 
culiar method of safecracking would 
eventually betray him. 

AT 8:35 that same morning, Fallon 
received a telephone call from 
Lawrence Bough, owner uf the 
Quincy Motor Car Company on 
School Street. 

"Lieutenant Fallon? My place was 
broken into last night! What? Yes. 
That's, right. How did you know? 
The safe was looted of almost (400." 

Picking up Avery and several de- 
tectives on his way out, Fallon aped 
to the Quincy Motor Car Company. 

Arriving at the scene, Lawrence 
Bough showed Fallon the looted safe. 
Fallon's body tensed as he noted the 
method of operation. It was identical 
with that of the hardware store safe. 

Considering that the safecracker 
had abandoned bis tools at the hard- 
ware store, Fallon was convinced that 
the Quincy Motor safe had been 
"knocked" off first And nowhere in 
the office could a clue be found. A 
rear window had been forced by the 
murderous yeggman in order to gain 
admittance. There were no finger- 
prints. 

Fallon returned to the scene of the 
murder where he started to check on 
the neighbors. It was possible some- 
one may have heard the shooting. 
This move produced the first definite 
clue from Mrs. Catherine Maw ley, 
whose home was situated behind the 
alley where the fatal gun play had 
(C ontinued on -page 51) 


ROBBER 



V WOULD sure like to meet you 
I under different circumstances. 
J| You're beautiful," the young ban- 
dit exclaimed. At the same moment, 
however, he jabbed the point of his 
revolver against the back of Miss 
Clover Doremus, night manager of a 
telegraph office on North Clark Street, 
Chicago. 

Miss Doremus didn't answer, but 
she smiled. 

"You know you're gorgeous," the 
man kept repeating as he gazed at 

Still no answer, so the bandit, keep- 
ing Miss Doremus covered, pulled 
open the cash drawer and emptied the 
money into his pocket. "Well," he 
said pleasantly, "good night. I'll never 
rest till I make a date with you." 

Miss Doremus found her voice as 
the bandit backed away. "Say," she 
remonstrated, jokingly, "if I don't call 
the police I'll lose my job. How'll I 
do it? You took all the change." 

To the girl's surprise, the bandit 
drew a nickel from his pocket, placed 
it on the counter, and vanished 
around the corner as Miss Doremus 
raced to the phone to call police head- 
quarters. 

A short time later the girl received 


a second visit from the same man. He 
entered when the office was empty, 
and once again she found herself 
looking into the barrel of his gun. 

"Oh!" the frightened young woman 
gasped. "It's you again." 

"Yep." He looked admiringly at 
her. "I just couldn't get you off my 

"Well, you better," she told him. 

"No, I just can't." He watched her 
a moment. "Say, I've got an idea. I 
have plenty of dough socked away. 
How about throwing up this job and 
taking a trip to Florida or somewhere 
with me? I'd give anything to have 
you go along." 

"You're not going anywhere," Miss 
Doremus told him, "unless it's to 
prison." 

The bandit was disappointed. "Well, 
if that's the way you feel, just give 
me the cash you got in the drawer- 
there. But think over my invitation. 
I'll be seeing you soon." 

Once again the young night man- 
ager watched the holdup man slip out 
of the door, into the night. When the 
police arrived she recounted her con- 
versation, and the officers decided to 
set a trap for the robber. 

For days, Sergeant Walter Para- 


dowski, Detectives Martin McGuire, 
George Kush, and Peter Welsch, a 
special officer of the telegraph com- 
pany, hung around the office waiting 
for the bandit's return. There was not 
the slightest doubt that the love-sick 
man would make another attempt to 
win the girl's affection. 

One evening about three weeks 
later, Miss Doremus was getting 
ready to leave, when the door opened. 

"Stick 'em up," a voice growled. 

"Well, well," Sergeant Paradowski 
exploded as he jumped upon the in- 
truder and disarmed him. "Arthur 
Trygg, just out of the can, and run- 
ning around sticking up people." The 
officer had instantly recognized Trygg 
from a photograph at headquarters. 

Miss Doremus quickly identified 
her visitor as the man who had 
robbed her on previous occasions. "So 
you're going to Florida," she taunted 
the bandit, now manacled. "I told you 
you'd get caught." 

"Aw, heck," Trygg told the police 
as they led him away. "That dame had 
me goofy. I just had to go back and 
see her. You know," he finished, "I 
guess there's some truth in the old 
saying that romance and business 
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BUCK SHOT LEG 


Fallon was eagerly impatient as 
Mrs. Mawley related: 

"I couldn't sleep early this morn- 
ing. I sat by the window which faced 
the alley. It must have been around 
5:30. I heard somebody run into the 
alley. The next thing I heard was a 
shot. Then there was a second shot. 
I saw a man duck into my backyard, 
and head for Mechanics Street. After 
that I saw another man running into 
the alley. It looked like Patrolman 
Fitzgerald — " 

Fallon nodded. That would have 
been Fitzgerald, all right. "About this 
man running toward Mechanics 
Street," he inquired, "Did you notice 
anything peculiar about him?" 

"Why, yes," replied Mrs. Mawley. 
"He was limping." 

"Limping?" echoed Fallon, his eyes 
narrowed. "Thank you, Mrs. Mawley. 
You've been extremely helpful." 

RETURNING to headquarters in a 
hopeful frame of mind, Fallon told 
Chief Bishop of his discovery. Several 
minutes later the report on the blood- 
stained board arrived from the 
Quincy Hospital. The blood on it was 
not Ho I lis'. 

Over an eight-state teletype hook- 
up, Fallon dispatched an alarm ask- 
ing for a careful check on all suspi- 
cious persons seeking medical aid for 
gun-shot wounds. 

Shortly after noon, Lieutenant 
Michael Fleming of the State police 
showed up with Captain Van Am- 
burgh's ballistic report. The lethal 
slug had been fired from a .32 calibre 
automatic of German manufacture. 

"I've been assigned to work with 
you men on this case," Fleming said. 
"Okay with you, Fallon?" 

"You bet," replied Fallon. "Awfully 
glad to have you." 

The murder investigation hinged on 
three major clues: the fact that the 
killer limped, his distinctive method 
of "cracking" safes, and the type and 
calibre of the death gun. 

While every effort was being bent 
to pick up a trace of the killer, an- 
other definite lead cropped up from a 
Richard Crichtone, a night attendant 
at a garage situated directly across 
the street from the PiH Brothers 
hardware store. 

"It was around 11 o'clock the night 
of the 3rd," Crichtone told Fallon and 
Fleming, "when a Nash sedan with 
Rhode Island plates pulled in with a 
flat tire. There were two men in the 
front and one in the back. The driver 
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did all the talking. After I finished re- 
pairing the tire, I noticed that the 
man who had been sitting in the back 
was no longer there. At that moment 
the driver happened to look out the 
front door. His face turned kind of 
white when he saw Patrolman Fitz- 
gerald and Al Hollis. 

"But here is what struck me as 
mighty peculiar. After paying me, the 
driver asked me to open the rear 
doors so they could leave. They didn't 
wait for the third man to return." 

Fallon and Fleming glanced at each 
other. What did this information 

"If you ask me," Fleming said on 
the way out, 'Td say that the man 
in the back seat, obviously the killer, 
was left flat by his pals who got 
scared at the sight of Fitzgerald and 
Hollis." 

"You may be right at that," Fallon 
mused, a speculative gleam in his 
shrewd eyes. 

WEEKS of feverish investigation 
followed with no headway what- 
soever. The attempt to trace the Nash 
sedan with the Rhode Island plates 
fizzled. In the interim, Fallon con- 
tinued his hopeful check on all safe- 
crackers with police records. 

Then, on October 20th, word was 
received from the New York City 
police department that two Massa- 
chusetts men, George and Victor Boy, 
had been picked up as suspicious 
characters in a Bronx apartment. A 
brace of German Deutsche Werke- 
Werk Erfurt .32 calibre automatic 
pistols had been found among their 
possessions. 

Fallon, Fleming, and Captain Van 
Amburgh hurried to New York City. 
And, when interrogated the Boys 
denied being in Boston or anywhere 
near Quincy the night of the murder. 
They had alibis which were checked 
and found to be airtight. 

And Captain Van Amburgh's ex- 
amination of the two German auto- 
matics revealed they hadn't been fired 
for a long time. 

In checking the long police records 
of the Boys, Fallon discovered they 
had been implicated in a series of 
armed robberies with John Owens, a 
notorious Boston safecracker. Upon 
returning to Boston, Fallon immedi- 
ately went through the records of the 
Department of Correction, noted that 
Owens had been released from prison 
after serving a long sentence for safe- 
cracking. Owens was listed as living 
with his parents in South Boston. 


"Sounds like a good lead," Fleming 
commented. "We'll pick up Owens. He 
may be the man we want." 

BUT John Owens had an iron-clad 
alibi for the murder- morning of 
October 4th. 

Keeping in mind that Owens was an 
expert safecracker in his own right, 
Fallon and Fleming took him to 
Quincy headquarters where Owens 
was shown the kit of burglar tools, 
and the photographs of the Pill 
Brothers hardware and Quincy Motor 
Car Company safes. 

"Look over that stuff, Owens," 
Fallon suggested softly. "There wasn't 
a single fingerprint anywhere. This 
yeggman wasn't expert. Who is he?" 

After looking over the evidence 
with narrowed eyes, Owens said: "I 
want to set you guys straight on one 
score. I'm not a stoolie, but I'll say 
this much. There's only one guy who 
could have pulled these jobs. And he's 
in a class by himself." 

And that was all Owens would say. 
He refused to name the man. 

"Look here, Owens," Fallon said 
sharply. "Why don't you play ball? 
This guy killed an officer." 

"Nothing doing," Owens spat flatly. 

FALLON and Fleming were in a 
bitter frame of mind as they re- 
checked their records on known safe- 
crackers. They harped on one name 
— that of an old-timer serving a 
long stretch in New England for rob- 
bery. For obvious reasons, this man's 
identity was never revealed, neither 
the location of the prison. 

"Why don't we see this man," Fal- 
lon suggested. "He's a veteran of the 
racket, and may be able to help us." 

"Let's go," Fleming responded 
promptly. 

Al the certain prison, the safe- 
cracker- prisoner eyed the two detec- 
tives warily. Fallon explained their 
mission, produced the same evidence 
he had shown to John Owens. The 
prisoner gradually thawed out and 
said he was willing to help. 

"There's only one man in the coun- 
try who could have pulled these 
jobs." the prisoner said slowly, "but 
I'm afraid to tell you his name. If it 
ever leaks out that I talked. . . ." 

"Your name will never be mention- 
ed," Fallon promised. 

"This man limps, doesn't he?" 
prompted Fleming. 

"Yes," replied the prisoner. "Ste- 
phen Hoppe does limp. He's the man 
you want!" 
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With a complete dossier of informa- 
tion on Stephen Hoppe, Fallon issued 
thousands of "wanted" circulars for 
the arrest of the limping safecracker 
cm charges of murder. 

HOPPE'S criminal career begun in 
Maine during 1925. The police of 
that state sought him for numerous 
robberies ... to be specific, safe- 
crackings. Hoppe was captured in Bos- 
ton, and returned to Maine. He was 
sentenced to prison but he soon es- 
caped. Thereafter, another string of 
flawless safe-jobs netted him enough 
proceeds for a prolonged stay in New 
York City. 

And although Hoppe was a "good 
time Charlie" with his money, the 
mobsters kept clear of him. They 
wanted no part of Hoppe who, at the 
time, was the .hottest thing on the 
New England police blotter. 

But Hoppe had the ingenuity to 
cope with such a situation. He visited 
a top-flight plastic surgeon and had 
his features altered. Naturally, the 
surgeon had no idea his client was a 
notorious yeggman. 

With his new face, and sporting a 
trim mustache, Hoppe returned to 
Boston and walked the streets with- 
out being recognized by the police. 

However, in Vermont, Hoppe at- 
tempted to pull a robbery which 
backfired with disastrous results. He 
was trapped by the alert owner of the 
business establishment. In attempting 
to escape, Hoppe was felled by a load 
of buckshot. 

Taken to a hospital, Hoppe attemp- 
ted to side-track the police with an- 
other name. But his fingerprints 
smashed his perfect disguise. Further- 
more, the buckshot branded him with 
a tell-tale limp. 

For the attempted robbery, Hoppe 
received a stiff prison sentence. But 
again he broke prison and escaped. 
Three days later he was captured and 
brought back. Then on July 22nd, 
1926, Hoppe again escaped from the 
same prison, and apparently for good. 
There was no trace of him anywhere. 

MONTHS passed without the slight- 
est trace of Stephen Hoppe. Fal- 
lon and Fleming plugged on, confident 
of a break. Then, on February 21st, 
1938, the Hartford, Connecticut, police 
authorities notified the Quincy police 
that they had captured Stephen 
Hoppe. 

HOPPE. masquerading as an honest 
store proprietor in Hartford, had 
continued to commit his baffling rob- 
beries. The night before his capture, 
Hoppe had broken into a theatre. 

Indirectly, this robbery led to his 
capture. Hoppe had parked his car 
near a fire hydrant while making a 
call. A patrolman noted the traffic 
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violation. As he was about to place a 
parking tag on the car, he happened 
to glance into the tonneau. His eye- 
brows shot up as he noticed money 
bags scattered on the seat. 

From the nearest call-box, the 
patrolman contacted headquarters. 
Within a few minutes a squad of de- 
tectives arrived. Presently a limping 
figure made its way toward the sedan. 

At the startling command to raise 
his hands, the limping figure swore, 
yanked out a gun. The shooting was 
fast and furious, and Stephen Hoppe 
was the loser. 

The doctors at the hospital gave 
Hoppe a fifty-fifty chance to survive. 
And, meanwhile, at Hoppe 's apart- 
ment, Fallon and Fleming, with the 
Hartford detectives, picked up Valerie 
Mellon, a divorcee who had posed as 
Hoppe' s wife. 

Questioned as to Hoppe's activities 
during October, 1927, Valerie Mellon 
recalled that her sweetheart showed 
up one day with a bloody left arm. 
This must have been the result of the 
fatal shooting in the Pill Brothers 
hardware store alley. 

"He told me he was a gambler," the 
girl said, sobs wracking her voice, 
"but 1 began to have my doubts. He 
avoided the police like poison." 

The girl named Frank T. Hickey 
and Lawrence Brett as Hopp's con- 
stant companions during his "gam- 
bling" jaunts all over New England. 
Hickey was located in jail on a bad 
check charge. He savagely dis- 
claimed any knowledge of Hollis' 
murder. 

Brett was located at an insane 
asylum. Therefore, none of his state- 
ments would have been acceptable in 

Hoppe, badly wounded, refused to 
talk. He jeered at Fallon and Fleming 
who attempted to question him. 

Fallon and Fleming returned to 
Quincy, intent on gathering more evi- 
dence to place Hoppe at the scene of 
the murder. For two days and nights 
they covered every conceivable angle 
without unearthing a single lead. 
Drooping with fatigue they returned 
to headquarters to double-check 
through their notes. 

Fallon led the way into his office, 
eyed the two youths seated near the 
window. The youths identified them- 
selves as Robert Beckley and Martin 
Westow, both of Quincy. 

"What can I do for you?"' Fallon 
asked. 

"We know something which may 
interest you," Westow offered. 'The 
morning of October 4th, Robert and 
I were returning from Brockton when 
something went wrong with our car 
on Hancock Street. Well, while 
Johnny was trying to get the car 
fixed, I thought I'd. smoke. I had no 
matches, so I looked around, and 


spotted this chap loitering in a door- 
way near the hardware store. I went 
over, and asked him for a match. Mr. 
Fallon, he gave me a look that almost 
curdled my blood, and handed me 
several matches. He started to walk 
away without saying a single word. 
That man limped! It was Stephen 
Hoppe. I recognized him from his 
pictures in the papers." 

Highly elated, Fallon queried: "Did 
you see where he went?" 

Westow shook his head. 

THIS was the incriminating clincher 
which Fallon and Fleming so badly 
needed. On April 4th. 1928. the Nor- 
folk County grand jury indicted 
Hoppe for the murder of Special 
Officer Alfred N. Hollis. 

Then came what seemed to be com- 
plete catastrophe for Fallon and 
Fleming. Hoppe had recovered and 
the Connecticut authorities surrend- 
ered him to the Vermont officials so 
-that he could serve out the remainder 
of his broken prison sentence. 

Fallon was in a quandary. Arriving 
in Connecticut, profuse apologies 
greeted him. As though he didn't 
know it, Fallon was informed that a 
serious technical mistake had been 
made. The Massachusetts bench war- 
rant for Hoppe's arrest on the sus- 
picion of murder had been misplaced. 
Fallon was smart enough to realize 
there was nothing further he could 
accomplish there. 

Back at Quincy, Fallon and Flem- 
ing put their heads together and 
mapped a plan of action. Losing no 
time at all and with official permis- 
sion, the two detectives left for Wind- 
sor, Vermont, with young Westow. 
They conferred with the warden of 
the prison where Hoppe was being 
kept. 

The warden appreciated their pre- 
dicament, but said there was nothing 
that he could do. While the heated 
conservation between the three of- 
ficials was going on, young Westow 
glanced out of the window overlook- 
ing the prison yard. Suddenly he 
cried: 

"Mr. Fallon. Come here, quick. 
There's the man I saw the morning 
of October 4th. Over there. The one 
that is limping." 

It was Stephen Hoppe! 

Following their setback at the 
prison. Fallon and Fleming journeyed 
to the office of Attorney -General J. 
Ward Carver in Concord. Fallon laid 
his cards on the table, and minced no 
words. Hoppe was wanted for murder 
in Massachusetts, and he had to re- 
turn and stand trial. 

The attorney -general listened to 
Fallon's story with grave interest. 
Then he contacted Governor John E. 
Weeks who, under Vermont law, had 
to grant Hoppe a full pardon before 
he could be released to the Massachu- 
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setts authorities. 

On October 24th, Hoppe went on 
trial before Judge Patrick M. Keating 
and a jury in the Dedham Superior 
Court. His defense suffered heavily 
by the damaging testimony of Valerie 
Mellon, who described Hoppe's many 
very suspicious forays all over New 
England. Young Westow's startling 
statement was the final, and penetrat- 
ing blow of the Commonwealth. 


When the jury retired to reach a 
verdict, a deadlock issued. Hoppe in- 
stantly went into a huddle with his 
attorney, James T. Cassidy. Then, in 
a surprise move, Hoppe stood up, and 
informed the court that he wished to 
plead guilty of murder in the second 
degree. 

Judge Keating promptly sentenced 
Hoppe to life imprisonment in the 


state prison at Charles town, where 
he will have ample time to ponder 
on and repent his criminal past. 


The names Mrs. Catherine Mawley, 
Richard Crichtone, Valerie Mellon, 
Lawrence Brett, Robert Beckley and 
Martin Westow, are fictitious to spare 
embarrassment to persons innocently 
involved in this case. 
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stands to reason that Emily wouldn't 
have anything to do with them. It is 
even fantastic to assume that she was 
abducted. Not with several hundred 
people roaming in and out of the 
Fire House. A scream would have 
attracted attention. I believe there is 
far more to this murder than what 
shows on the surface." 

"Theories at this stage of the game 
may turn out cockeyed," Warner re- 
sponded, "yet I certainly agree with 
the logic of your deductions. But if 
she had a sweetheart, why should he 
murder her? That, then, brings us to 
the question of a spurned suitor — a 
man whose frustrated intentions 
turned him into a killer." 


Ill HE murder scene was slightly over 
1 a mile from the Mix Fire House. 
Warner and Barrows carefully ex- 
amined several pathways which may 
have been used by the killer and his 
attractive victim. No incriminating 
evidence met their experienced eyes. 
And because of the rough terrain, it 
seemed unlikely that the killer had 
used a car. 

Back at the Fire House, Warner 
and Barrows compiled a list of 
several hundred persons who had 
attended the dinner and dance. Lack- 
ing were the names of the unidenti- 
fied strangers. 

Warner summoned every available 
officer, and split the list between them 
with stem orders to question every 
person. 

"We've got to find a clue," he ham- 
mered. "Report to me at regular in- 
tervals." 

Hamden still trembled under the 
shock of the atrocious murder as 
Warner and Barrows drove to the 
Kirk home. The distraught parents of 
the slain girl were unable to offer any 
valuable information. They insisted 
that Emily had no lover, and that 
she had encouraged no man. 

In a baffled frame of mind, Warner 


and Barrows questioned Emily Kirk's 
friends. They, too, subscribed to the 
"drunken stranger" murder theory. 
Finally, Clement Wetmore supplied 
what seemed a promising lead. 

"After what happened to Emily," 
the youth said, "I do recall some- 
thing. I saw a small Ford truck leave 
the Fire House around 9 o'clock. 
There were three men in the front. 
I caught a glimpse of something 
white in the back. Emily had worn a 
white dress that night!" 

"What were the registration num- 
bers on the truck?" Warner asked 
eagerly. 

Westmore looked blank. "I don't 
know," he said lamely. There was 
no reason for me to observe the num- 
bers." 

Warner and Barrows were disap- 
pointed. Questioned further, Wet- 
more said he hadn't seen the three 
men at close range, and therefore, 
couldn't identify them. 


THE all-day search by armed men 
through the wooded sector, where 
the body had been found, fizzled. 
There wasn't a slightest trace of the 
killer. 

At police headquarters, Warner and 
Barrows were deluged with reports 
from the officers checking those who 
attended the dance. However, most 
of them had seen nothing there out 
of the ordinary. Every possible angle 
was very carefully checked with no 
results. All "clues" led to nothing. 

"Tips" also came in, but they were 
of an ordinary nature. Emily Kirk 
had been here and there in the Fire 
House, talking to so-and-so. She had 
also angered several men by refus- 
ing to dance with them. The names 
of the men were mentioned. Deter- 
mined to overlook no bets, Warner 
and Barrows double -checked this in- 
formation to no source of satisfaction. 
The men had perfect alibis. 


EARLY Monday morning, Medical 
Examiner Joslin reported the find- 
ings of his autopsy which he had per- 
formed with the aid of Doctor Mar- 
vin W. Scarbrough. Emily Kirk had 
been shot with a .22-calibre revolver, 
and then bludgeoned. The time of 
death was placed at 10: 30 P. M. 

On Monday afternoon, Sergeant 
Gene Lenzi and Trooper William 
Murphy of the State police arrived 
from the Beacon Falls barracks to as- 
sist Warner and Barrows. County 
Detectives George Nicolari and Stan- 
ley Gianelli also showed up. The of- 
ficers discussed the case from every 
conceivable angle and finally agreed 
that a logical assumption was Barrows' 
theory that Emily Kirk had been 
murdered by someone she knew, and 
with whom she must have kept a 
prearranged tryst. 
Who was this man? 
Warner and Barrows, along with 
the county detectives and the troop- 
ers, worked diligently in an attempt 
to answer that baffling question. How- 
ever, their efforts to unearth the 
names of the various strangers proved 
fruitless. They requestioned friends 
of the slain girl, probed adroitly to 
learn if any man had shown an in- 
terest in her. This angle soon brought 
to light a startling fact. 

Although Emily Kirk's parents 
claimed the slain girl had no sweet- 
heart or boy-friend, it was conclus- 
ively established that she had gone 
out with Peter Stevens on several 
occasions. 

Stevens, a clear-cut youth, was 
quickly picked up and grilled thor- 
oughly. His frankness impressed the 
weary and discouraged officers. 
Stevens claimed he hadn't seen Emily 
Kirk the night of her death, and pro- 
ceeded to account for his movements 
in a most satisfactory manner. His 
alibi was quickly checked and found 
flawless. 
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W WEEK had passed since the mur- 
j\ der, and the police were no 
nearer to a solution than when they 
had started. No matter where they 
turned, a blind alley confronted them. 
Every person who had been at the 
dance had been questioned without 
any leads being uncovered. Further- 
more, there was no trace of the truck 
which Clement Wetmore had seen. 

BARROWS now had a new idea. 
He located the men who had fre- 
quented the rear yard of the Fire 
House. One of them recalled seeing 
a Ford truck, and its license num- 
bers! Highly elated, the officer quick- 
ly traced the owner. 

But it developed that the truck had 
been used to transport ice cream and 
tonics, and the "something white" 
seen by Clement Westmore were evi- 
dently empty ice-cream containers. 

On the heels of this disappoint- 
ment, the West Haven police re- 
vealed that two young men, Harry 
Rainey and Cy Fielding had disap- 
peared the night of the murder. Was 
it possible that these two youths were 
involved? The perplexing set-up of 
the case left Barrows in a mood 
where the unexpected wouldn't have 
surprised him. 

But as matters developed, this lead 
finally petered out. The youths were 
eventually located hitch-hiking their 
way to Washington. Their otherwise 
fine reputation, and the fact that they 
had been nowhere near Hamden 
when Emily Kirk had been killed, 
absolved them. 

WITH the passage of another week, 
Warner and Barrows held a con- 
ference late one afternoon. They fin- 
ally decided to concentrate on the 
friends of the slain girl for a solu- 
tion to the crime. 

"Let's look at it this way," Warner 
asserted thoughtfully. "Supposing 
Emily didn't have a sweetheart at all, 
but that she was murdered by a man 
she spurned. Only a motive of jeal- 
ousy would explain the ferocity of 
her death. • I've nursed this hunch 
from the beginning. We've got to find 
the person who loved Emily, and 
whom she knew well enough to go 
out with him." 

Another angle which bothered the 
officials was why Emily was not al- 
lowed to go out unless chaperoned. 
It seemed peculiar, inasmuch as she 
had reached the proper age to govern 
her life as she desired. And the fact 
that she had been permitted to go 
riding with Peter Stevens seemed 
somewhat odd. 

Barrows suddenly snapped his fin- 
gers. "I just thought of something," 
he exclaimed, his eyes flashing. "Emily 
met somebody outside of the Fire 
House. That is logical. Now, what if 
this person hadn't attended the dance 
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for some reason or other? All we've 
got to do is check on. all Hamden fel- 
lows who weren't at the dance. This 
may provide us with the clue we so 
badly need." 

Warner sprang up from his chair. 
"You've got something there," he 
snapped. "Come on." 

WARNER and Barrows soon dis- 
covered that very few of the local 
fellows had missed the dance. How- 
ever, one had! He was William Wet- 
more, an easy-going and nice looking 
chap of twenty-four, and cousin of 
Emily's brother - in- law, Clement 
Wetmore. William had worked for 
Emily's father on the farm quite 
often, and was one of Emily's best 
friends. 

William Wetmore was picked up at 
his home, and brought to headquar- 
ters for questioning. Without mincing 
words, the youth said he hadn't been 
able to attend the dance because he 
had an errand to do in New Haven. 
He said he left for that city around 
7:30, and on the drive back, stopped 
off at Savin Rock, a shore resort, be- 
fore returning home. His father then 
suggested he drive to the Mix Fire 
House to pick up his mother. 

"So when I got there," Wetmore 
concluded, "I heard that Emily had 
disappeared." 

Warner eyed Wetmore specula- 
tively. "You're story sounds plausi- 
ble," he pointed out, "but for one 
factor. You've got to establish a more 
concrete alibi for your whereabouts 
between the hours of 9 to 11 P.M. 
Now, don't fly off the handle. We're 
not accusing you of murder. For your 
own interests, it is best if we know 
where you were at the time Emily 
Kirk was slain." 

Wetmore nodded. "Sure, I under- 
stand," he said. "But the trouble is 1 
was on the road most of the time. I 
can't recall exactly where I might 
have been between those hours." 

"Do you own a .22-caIibre revol- 
ver?" Barrows asked casually. 

"No," replied Wetmore squinting 
his eyes. 

Much to Barrows' surprise, Warner 
told Wetmore he could run along. 

"Hold your horses, Harry," admon- 
ished Warner. "I think we'd better 
find out a little more about William 
Wetmore." 

SCATTERED bits of information 
from various people revealed that 
William Wetmore had been desperate- 
ly in love with Emily Kirk, who didn't 
encourage his affections. Furthermore, 
Wetmore hadn't participated in the 
search for the girl he loved! And 
neither had he attended her funeral. 
This damaging chain of evidence was 
new life to the relentless investiga- 
tion which had bogged down so dis- 
mally. 


"Well," exclaimed Warner on the 
following morning, "we'll see what 
our man has to say now." 

But William Wetmore was des- 
tined not to be questioned a second 
time. He was found dead near his 
home. Two charges of buckshot had 
torn through his stomach and his face 
was seared by some powerful acid. 
At his feet lay a double-barrelled 
shotgun with empty shells in the two 
chambers. 

After inspecting the body, the med- 
ical examiner stated emphatically 
that the youth had committed suicide. 

Warner whistled through clenched 
teeth when he heard the news. "In 
my book," snapped the grim-faced 
officer, "Wetmore committed suicide 
because he knew we'd nail him for 
Emily's murder." 

AS the youth's body was being 
moved, a note fell out of a pocket. 
The note was incoherent, and Mrs. 
Wetmore tearfully identified the 
handwriting as that of her son's. It 
read: 

Don't think you have Sound the 
guilty guy this time. I am going to 
the other world because I'm not a 
stool-pigeon about anybody's busi- 
ness. I didn't do it, and I don't know 
who did. If you can read this you're 
screwy. So long to hell, and goodby 
to myself. 

The nature of the note was iron- 
clad evidence that William Wetm ore's 
brain had snapped at the last moment. 
The chain of evidence against him 
branded him as Emily Kirk's brutal 
killer. He knew that he couldn't have 
her, so he inflicted a horrible death 
upon her. 

Additional evidence was uncovered 
in Wetmore's room. There was a .22- 
calibre revolver, which tests showed 
had been used in the commission of 
the crime. Furthermore, a laboratory 
analysis proved that the suit Wetmore 
had worn the night of the murder was 
blood-stained as was a handkerchief 
found in a hip pocket. 

Several days later, Warner was in- 
formed by reliable sources that Wet- 
more had wanted to marry Emily 
Kirk, but her folks had objected. 

As for the night of the murder, 
either Wetmore had prearranged a 
date with Emily, or he lurked near the' 
Fire House until he seized a chance 
to see her alone. Possibly he per- 
suaded her to take a walk with him 
to talk things over. He most likely 
asked her to elope with him, and 
when she refused the brutal murder 
followed. 

The names Freda Bums, Peter 
Stevens, Patrick Riorden, Harry 
Rainey and Cy Fielding are fictitious 
in order to prevent embarrassment to 
people innocently involved in this 
crime. 
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THE schooner Telegraph, bound 
for New York, nosed slowly 
through the waters of Long 
Island Sound. Early on the morning 
of March 21, 1860, another vessel 
which appeared to have been aban- 
doned, loomed out of the mist. The 
Telegraph's captain ordered a number 
of his crew to lower a life boat and 
set out for the derelict. 

When the rescuing party boarded 
the mystery craft they found that it 
was the E. A. Johnson which had 
evidently been in collision, for the 
bowsprit was damaged. But this 
seemed trifling- compared with the 
fact that the deck and rails of the 
boat were smeared with blood stains, 
and in the cabin were similar grue- 
some tokens of deathly encounters. 
No bodies were found. They had evi- 
dently been thrown overboard by the 
a ssassins who escaped in a cutter car- 
ried in the stern of the sloop. 

The Johnson was towed into New 
York harbor and police were notified. 
Officials soon learned that the ship 
had sailed a week before for Virginia 
to bring back a load of oysters. Her 
crew had consisted of Captain George 
Burr, Seaman William Johnson and 
two youths, Smith Watts, and bis 
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Brother Oliver. 

For months detectives were unable 
to understand what had happened on 
the oyster smack. Newspapers sug- 
gested piracy and mutiny. 

As time went on it seemed that 
the tragedy would remain an ever- 
lasting mystery. But one day John 
Burke and a friend, Andrew Kelly, 
visited Police Captain Weed, who was 
in charge of the case. 

"Why don't you ask Will Johnson 
what happened?" they asked. "He 
was on the ill-fated boat, and he's 
now living in New York on Cedar 
Street." 

Captain Weed was amazed. He had 
always been under the impression 
that all members of the crew had 
been killed. Now he surmised that 
Johnson was the murderer and had 
made his escape from the death ship 
in the cutter. 

In less than a week the wanted man 
was arrested in Providence, then 
brought back to New York where he 
was lodged in the Tombs. "I swear 
that I'm not Johnson," the prisoner 
declared volubly. "My name is Hicks. 
I never heard of Captain Burr and I 
was at no time on a boat." However, 
a watch identified as Captain Burr's 


and some belongings of the other 
seamen were found in the accused 
man's coat pocket. What was more, 
witnesses appeared who swore that 
Hicks had often assumed the name of 
Johnson and had recently been 
spending huge sums of money in 
spite of the fact that he had never 
been known to have had a well-paying 
job. Officials were satisfied that Hicks 
had killed the captain and others in 
order to obtain money. 

Hicks was indicted for murder but 
he laughed at the authorities. "You'll 
never hang me." he sneered. "How 
can you find me guilty of killing any- 
one? Where are the bodies?" 

Hicks had called attention to a 
legal technicality that had always 
worried the prosecutor. But the pro- 
secutor had a trick up his sleeve. Hav- 
ing discovered that "robbery on the 
high seas" was also a capital offense, 
he had no difficulty convicting Hicks 
on that charge. There was not the 
slightest doubt that the latter had 
stolen Captain Burr's watch. 

Hicks was hanged on Bedloes 
Island, New York. A few moments 
before he died he confessed his brutal 
crimes. "Now I die in peace," he 
shouted as he plunged into eternity. 
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at the bar and had several slugs. Next 
thing I remember, she was arguing 
with one of my other customers, a 
Mrs. Murphy, who lives in the neigh- 
borhood." 

"Happen to recall what the argu- 
ment was about?" 

O'Sullivan couldn't be sure on that 
point. To the best of his knowledge, 
it was "just another of those argu- 
ments that always start when two 
women get together in front of a bar." 

"She left then, did she?" continued 
Morrissey. 

"No. Mrs. Murphy left first, as I 
recall. Then the 'Tiger Woman' moved 
in on a guy down at the end of the 
bar. Started ravin' at him about not 
speaking to her, and I remember the 
guy was tryin' to explain that he'd 
not noticed her because he was near- 
sighted." 

The man with whom Mrs. McGow- 
an had been last seen was known 
only as "Leo," a frequent visitor at 
the bar. 

The detectives were beginning to 
believe that the solution to the slay- 
ing of Jessie McGowan, and the dis- 
appearance of her husband, might 
well lay in something other than the 
I alt it's official activities. 

THE officers left O'Sullivan's tavern 
and went to the Fordham Morgue 
where the woman's body had been 
taken. There they learned from Dr. 
Hochman that death had occurred 
shortly after midnight. A .3 2- calibre 
bullet had penetrated the woman's 
brain, causing almost instantaneous 
death. The other slug had gone com- 
pletely through her neck, piercing the 
jugular vein. Samples of her blood, 
along with a specimen of the blood 
found on the floor at the entrance of 
the room, were being analyzed at the 
police laboratories. 

Meanwhile, other officers were 
questioning residents of the neigh- 
borhood in an effort to learn if any 
person had seen McGowan being 
taken from the house. They had now 
narrowed their investigation down to 
two possible theories: 

1 — That the slayer, or slayers, had 
quarreled with Jessie McGowan and 
sought revenge. In this event, the 
woman would have been followed to 
her home and attacked soon after the 
arrival of her husband. In line with 
this theory, McGowan might at the 
moment be out searching for the 
slayer of his wife. 

2— That the slayer was some enemy 
of the officer who had gone to the 
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house in an effort to force McGowan 
to either reveal official information, or 
give up papers or some other court 
evidence. In this event, the killer had 
run into unexpected opposition at the 
hands of the man's wife. After the 
woman had been shot, the slayer had 
felled the deputy sheriff with a blow- 
over the head with the broken table 
leg, then the officer had been carried 
from the house. 

ORE inclined to give credence to 
JVJI the second theory, the district 
attorney's office suggested that every 
thing possible be done to locate the 
missing man. Robbery was definitely 
eliminated as a possible motive for 
the crime by the Finding of a wallet 
containing several dollars in a top 
bureau drawer. This, in turn, indi- 
cated that McGowan had not left the 
place voluntarily, as he would hardly 
have gone off without money. 

Back at the McGowan's apartment, 
Lieutenant Carey noted that elevated 
train tracks passed near the apart- 
ment. Had the slayer chosen a mo- 
ment when a train was passing to 
cover the sound of the shots that 
killed the woman? 

Police Identification Bureau experts 
meantime had gone over the three- 
room apartment thoroughly, but 
failed to find any prints other than 
those which matched with the ones of 
Peter or Jessie McGowan. Detective 
Carey now decided to return to 
O'Sullivan's tavern to check up on 
both Mrs. Murphy and the patron 
known as "Leo." Other officers were 
assigned to investigate the missing 
deputy sheriff's activities in connec- 
tion with his court work. 

Back at the tavern, the lieutenant 
was confronted by a middle-aged wo- 
man who readily admitted she was the 
Mrs. Murphy with whom the 'Tiger 
Woman" had quarreled on Christmas 
Eve. 

" 'Twas no thin' to it," the woman 
informed the detective lightly. "Jessie 
jus' liked to pick a little fight when 
she was drinkin', which was most of 
the time. Seemed to think that I was 
interested in her man, but when she 
started in on me I walked away. You 
can ask this fellow here, if that ain't 
the whole story." Mrs. Murphy indi- 
cated a small, light-complexioned 
man whose thick-lensed glasses lent 
an owlish appearance to his oval face. 

"Who are you?" asked Lieutenant 
Carey, turning to the man. 

"I'm Leo, the guy that the Tiger 
Woman was picking on after she got 


through with Mrs. Murphy here." 

Carey chose to disregard the matter 
of Leo's quarrel with the woman. In- 
stead, he asked: 

"Did you decide to take the thing 
up with her husband, afterward?" 
The officer studied the man before 
him while he waited for a reply. When 
Leo spoke, it was in an even mono- 
tone which Carey recognized as the 
voice of a man not easily driven to 
excitement. 

"Why, no. It never occurred to me 
to quarrel with Pete. We are friends. 
His old lady was half drunk, though, 
and she thought I didn't want to 
speak to her. Which was true; I didn't. 
She was plain wild when she was 
drinking. But I explained that I was 
near-sighted and hadn't seen her. She 
kept on about it, and finally I walked 
off and left her." 

'Then you didn't have anything to 
do with McGowan last night? Didn't 
even see him— or go to his home?" 

Leo's round eyes narrowed under 
the steady scrutiny of the detective. 
When he spoke again his voice had 
risen only slightly, however. 

"Who said I didn't see him?" the 
man demanded indignantly. "As a 
matter of fact, I did see him. About 
two o'clock this morning." 

| IEUTENANT CAREY looked up 
fj quickly. If Leo, the man who ad- 
mitted having quarreled with the 
'Tiger Woman" only a short time be- 
fore her death, had also seen her hus- 
band at two o'clock, that could mean 
only that he must have met the dep- 
uty sheriff soon after the shooting had 
taken place in the apartment in 135th 
Street. 

"You saw McGowan?" Carey re- 
peated slowly. "Where? What was he 
doing at the time . . . and, what were 
you doing?" 

Leo, completely unruffled by the 
tone in the officer's voice, said slowly: 

"I was on my way home. I passed 
along 135th Street and Big Pete was 
coming from the other direction. 
Prob'ly from his home. His head was 
bowed and he kept going, sort of 
stumbling along." 

"Drunk?" 

"Not Pete McGowan. I never saw 
him that way. It was more as though 
he was hurt, or something." 

"It didn't occur to you to mention 
the trouble you'd had with Jessie 
McGowan?" 

Leo allowed a fleeting smile to 
cross his face. "No. That was a usual 
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thing with Jessie. She was always 
fighting with somebody. We never 
bothered Pete with it — figured he had 
to take enough of that at home." 

Leo added that he had seen Mc- 
Gowan turning north into Third Av- 
enue. Upon learning this, Lieutenant 
Carey put in an immediate call to 
headquarters, asking that every avail- 
able officer be assigned to aid in a 
search of the - neighborhood. If Mc- 
Gowan had been alone at two o'clock 
that morning, drunk, the police lieu- 
tenant reasoned that he could not 
have gone far. 

WHILE Carey waited for the search 
to get organized, he ordered that 
all hospitals and morgues be checked, 
in the belief that the missing man 
may have been unable to identify 
himself in the event he'd already been 
picked up. 

The search for the deputy sheriff 
started shortly after dark on the day 
following the mysterious events in the 
135th Street house. For hours a score 
of uniformed officers and detectives 
hunted the neighborhood, hopeful 
that had McGowan remained close by, 
he'd surely have been recognized by 
one of his many acquaintances. 

At exactly 1:35 o'clock the follow- 
ing morning Detective Lieutenant 
Carey and his partner Morrissey en- 
tered a tavern at 360 East 138th 
Street. 

The officers were hardly inside the 
door when the proprietor rushed up. 

"You lookin' for Pete McGowan?" 

"Yeah, seen him?" 

The man pointed toward a booth 
at the rear of the place. "He's been 
back there for hours. Came in early 
today and had some coffee then put 
his head on the table. I thought he was 
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sick and tried to talk to him but he 
said to go away and leave him alone." 
"Been drinking?" 

"I don't think so. Seems more like 
he's been hurt and can't remember 
anything." 

As the detectives approached the 
booth they saw the tousled gray head 
of the gigantic deputy sheriff. 

"What's the matter, Mac?" 

The big man stared up vacantly 
toward the officers. It was obvious 
that he recognized neither of them. 
Then, slowly he lowered his head. 

"Better get him to a hospital," sug- 
gested a patron. 

Lieutenant Carey hesitated. His 
cool gray eyes had narrowed now and 
he was staring down at the top of the 
man's head He reached slowly over 
and parted the thinning hair, then 
pulled back the light overcoat from 
the thick neck. 

"No ... I think we'd better get him 
to the Homicide Bureau," Carey said 
at long last. 

"You mean . . . ?" 

Carey was rapidly going through 
the dazed man's pockets as he an- 
swered. "I mean that there's not the 
slightest trace of any injury on this 
man's head. Had he been attacked, 
struck over the head and stunned 
with the bloody table leg we found 
in his home, there'd certainly be some 
sign of an injury." 

Ill HE lieutenant noted that the big 
4 man's service revolver was fully 
loaded. He took it from the shoulder 
holster, placed the end of the short 
barrel to his nose. 

"Been fired recently," he announc- 
ed. "Which makes several things 
more clear. You'll remember that 
there was a considerable amount of 
blood on the floor near the door. If 


that had been McGowan's blood, as 
we first believed, it seems strange 
that there were no traces of it in the 
hallway outside. 

"Then, there was the story the 
McCanns told us about a heavy body 
bumping against the wall which sep- 
arated their apartment from the hall- 
way. It should have been pretty ob- 
vious that if the man was actually 
carried out of the place, the persons 
carrying him, would have been ex- 
tremely careful to make no more dis- 
turbance than necessary. On the other 
hand, if he'd just committed murder 
while in a blind fit of anger, it's cer- 
tainly reasonable to believe he might 
have lurched against the wall in his 
rush to leave the scene of his crime." 

On the way to the Alexander Av- 
enue Police Station, the suspect con- 
tinued to remain in a semi-comatose 
state. Physicians who examined him 
later diagnosed his condition as severe 
shock — shock caused not by physical 
assault but by an acute emotional 
reaction. 

»T was twenty-four hours later when 
£ the police were finally able to get 
a coherent statement from the man. 
At first he feigned complete ignor- 
ance as to the events of the night 
before, but when the detectives 
showed him the results of the ballis- 
tics tests which proved that the bul- 
lets which had entered his "Buffsie's" 
body had come from his own revolver 
. . . when they produced witnesses 
who'd seen him enter the house a few 
minutes before the murder and de- 
part a few minutes after . , . Peter 
McGowan broke down and made a 
full confession. 

He'd loved his "Buffsie" for more 
than fifteen years, and tried constant- 
ly to reform her. But she'd become 
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more and more addicted to intoxica- 
tion as the years went by. Then, on 
Chn. Jmas Eve . . . 

"I Cofne home late with a present 
for Buffsie. She had been drinking 
heavily again, and 1 finally persuaded 
her to take a warm bath, to sober up. 
In the meantime, she started nagging 
me. She went on and on about it, 
called me a coward for not going out 
and fighting some man whom she 
imagined had insulted her. 


"I tried to reason with her. She 
leapt up and came screaming toward 
me. I was just unholstering my re- 
volver. Suddenly, all the misery and 
anxiety of the years seemed to rush 
up before me as I stood there with 
her great hulk coming toward me. 
I went mad. I leveled the gun straight 
toward her and fired. If you found 
her in the other room, I must have 
carried her back to it, though." 

Less than forty-eight hours after 


making his confession, McGowan was 
arraigned for first degree murder in 
the Bronx Magistrates Court. The 
next day a jail guard found the con- 
fessed slayer hanging by a noose im- 
provised from his bedding. 

Peter McGowan had taken his own 
life so that he might join in death 
the woman he -still loved although 
she had driven him to commit mur- 
der after fifteen years of vainly try- 
ing to reform her. 
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manner he described, and that he 
knew nothing of Jones' death. Fur- 
thermore, his fingerprints did not 
match those found on the car and he 
was subsequently released. 


OFFICIALS now began a rigid in- 
vestigation into the private affairs 
of Jones in an effort to determine 
whether he had experienced trouble 
with anyone unknown to his family 
and friends. Their efforts netted them 
exactly nothing; Jones was known 
as a quiet, steady family man about 
whom there had never been the 
slightest whisper of gossip. 

At the same time, his wife and son 
were a bit skeptical of the hitchhiker 
theory. "Of course," Lee admitted, "it's 
possible that Dad did pick up some- 
one. But as a rule he didn't believe 
in it. We had friends killed that way 
once, and after that he was set against 
giving rides to strangers." 

Although public interest in the case 
did not lessen, and dozens of amateur 
"sleuths" developed, days slid by 
without any progress. "Tips" contin- 
ued to pour in; some duds, others 
promising. 

A. J. Bendic, an M-G-M film com- 
pany distributor, said he saw a man 
lying on the highway near Waco 
one evening. Although he had to slam 
on his brakes and skid the car to keep 
from striking the prone figure, the 
latter did not move. Cautiously Ben- 
dic approached the man afoot. 

Suddenly the "body" came to life, 
leaped up. Startled, Bendic turned 
back toward his car, but the man 
shouted, "Wait a minute! I've got to 
have a lift" He ran forward, explain- 
ing that he had to get to San Antonio. 
Since no one would stop, he decided 
to "play dead." 

He was a husky young man, power- 
fully built, shabbily clad and obvious- 
ly hungry. Recalling that Jones' killer 
was still at large, Bendic eyed the 
man with suspicion. On a sudden im- 
pulse, he said, "Okay, I'll give you a 
ride into town." 

In Waco, Bendic promptly tele- 


phoned headquarters to report, "I 
just let a guy out on the highway." 
He related the hitchhiker's fool- 
hardy stunt and added: "He looks to 
me like he's been hiding out. I 
thought you might want to look him 

A few minutes later the suspect 
was picked up, as he walked along 
the street, and brought to headquar- 
ters. 

He w.as furious, shouting, "It was 
dirty of that guy to turn me in! All 
I did was bum a ride!" 

"You picked a funny way to bum 
one," they told him. "What's your 

"Joe Lynch." 

"Where you from?" 

"San Antonio. I been back East 
lookin' for work, but I couldn't find 
any so I was on my way home." 

Lynch was put into a cell to await 
investigation. His fingerprints, when 
compared with those found in the 
death car, were found to be utterly 
different! A checkup at places where 
Lynch claimed he had been on the 
day of the crime proved that he could 
not possibly have been in the vicinity 
of Waco within a week of the mur- 
der! He was released, with a stern 
warning not to repeat his peculiar 
"persuasion" in obtaining rides. 


ONCE more the investigation 1 
Weeks slid into months and people 
were beginning to whisper that Jones' 
killer would never be caught. 

The authorities thought differently. 
District Attorney McLaughlin declar- 
ed grimly, "We're going to catch that 
guy!" 

"How?" Assistant Prosecutor Jim 
Guthrie wanted to know. "If he 
doesn't have a record, his fingerprints 
■won't do us any good until we arrest 
him. Nobody saw him; nobody knows 
what he looked like. Jones left Dallas 
alone. We've covered every inch of 
Jones' private life, and there's nothing 

Sheriff Stegall grunted: "Some- 
times solid citizens have secrets. 
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When you get to probing around, you 
can uncover plenty of motives for a 
killing. It wasn't like that with Jones. 
He tended strictly to his own business 
— wasn't interested in anything but 
his work and his family. Didn't drink, 
smoked very little." He shrugged re- 
signedly. "Guess if he'd had any faults 
we'd have uncovered them in the past 
few weeks. But so far as I know the 
only excess he had was coffee." 

The district attorney grinned. 
"Yes, I know. They say he drank 
ten and twelve cups a day." The 
grin faded suddenly. McLaughlin 
snapped his fingers. "So the coffee 
might be it!" 

"You crazy?" Guthrie wanted to 
know. "How could coffee be a motive 
for murder?" 

"1 didn't say it could! But coffee 
might conceivably provide us with 
information as to the killer." He 
leaned forward intently. "Listen — 
Jones made several trips a month 
from Waco to Dallas. Right? Well, 
he liked his coffee, and the chances 
are that he often stopped along the 
road somewhere to drink it. Most 
men who travel a certain route .get 
in the habit of stopping at certain 
restaurants or foodstands — they just 
get to be favorites." 

Stegall's eyes brightened. "Jones 
might have stopped off at some stand 
with the killer, or he may even have 
met him there. We've got two pos- 
sibilities: either that Jones did pick 
up a stranger, contrary to his usual 
policy— or that the killer was some- 
one he knew, perhaps considered a 
friend. In either event, if he rode 
far with Jones, someone along the 
way may have seen them." 


OFFICERS now began the tedious 
task of checking every cafe, res- 
taurant and drugstore on the Dallas- 
Waco highway, in an effort to find 
someone who would remember Jones. 
For days, they scoured the eating 
places without result. 

Then, in a small sandwich shop 
near Hillsboro, a comely young wait- 
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ress said, "Your description fits a man 
from Waco who used to come in hei-e 
often. He hasn't been in 1 ately 
though." 

McLaughlin took several photo- 
graphs from a briefcase and spread 
them on a table. "Is he one of these?" 

Unhesitatingly, the woman point- 
ed to one. "That's the man," she 
said. It was a photo of 0. L. Jones. 

The district attorney leaned for- 
ward intently. "Now please try to 
think very carefully. When did you 
see this man last?" 

She considered for several mo- 
ments, then said, "Well, it was about 
the first of September. He was here 
late in the evening, and I remember 
he was driving a new car. He said 
he had bought it for resale in 
Waco." 

The officers exchanged triumphant 
glances and McLaughlin asked, "Was 
he alone?" 

"Oh, no. There was a boy with him." 

There was breathless silence, as 
she added: "It was a boy about nine- 
teen or twenty — a big, stout-looking 
kid with a blotchy complexion. I 
kind of figured he was a college boy." 

"What made you figure that?" 

"Well, he had on a college belt- 
buckle, for one thing. You know, the 
school letters, and a date." 

"Do you know what college?" 

"No, sir, I don't. I didn't hear the 
man call him by name, either." 

"How was the boy dressed?" 

"Oh, ordinary. He had on dark 
trousers and a white shirt, and a 
sport jacket. No hat." The woman 
regarded the prosecutor curiously 
and asked, "What has happened?" 

"Mr. Jones," he told her, "the gen- 
tleman who drank coffee here, was 
murdered." 

She gasped. "Then that boy — you 
think that he—" 

"Could be," said McLaughlin grimly. 
"Did Mr. Jones seem to know him 
well?" 

"I don't think so. I got the impres- 
sion that it was just someone he had 
picked up on the road." 

The district attorney took paper 
and pencil from his pocket, and be- 
gan sketching designs of various 
college insignia. 

The woman watched intently, oc- 
casionally shaking her head. "It 
wasn't any of those, I'm sure." Sud- 
denly, she leaned forward, gazed at 
the last one McLaughlin had drawn 
and demanded, "What's that?" 

"University of Texas." 

"That's it!" she exclaimed. "And 
the numbers were twenty some- 
thing. Twenty-nine, I believe." 


THE district attorney had his next 
step firmly in mind. "The kid's 
abandoning the car so close to Waco 


makes me think he may have stayed 
in town all night. Mrs. Jones said 
her husband always carried consider- 
able money, so it's a cinch he had 
the dough to do it with." 

At each hotel and tourist camp in 
Waco, McLaughlin a nd his aides 
questioned the management, care- 
fully repeating the description fur- 
nished by the woman at the sand- 
wich shop. At the YMCA, an elderly 
clerk told them, "I remember such 
a boy as that, particularly because 
he checked in, stayed about an hour, 
and then, came downstairs saying he 
decided to leave for Dallas. So he 
checked out. Yes — I remember notic- 
ing his University belt. 

"Maybe he went on to Dallas," said 
the district attorney, "and then 
again, maybe he just used the YMCA 
room to clean up so that he could 
check in at another hotel." He glanced 
thoughtfully at the card the clerk 
had given him. "W. C. Bell," he read. 
"That wouldn't be his right name, 
of course. Let's try another hotel." 

At the Raleigh, they met with more 
success. The name was M. C. Bryan 
this time, but the description was 
the same. "He left an empty billfold 
behind," said the clerk. "The cham- 
bermaid found it." 

The billfold was produced. The ini- 
tials inside the flap were O.L.J.! 

"Jones!" said an officer, grimly. 
"That's unquestionably the murdered 
man's billfold. Well— Mr. Bell-Bryan, 
whoever he is, is the killer." 

McLaughlin was encouraged. "Men 
employing aliases often unconsciously 
use their proper initials. It won't sur- 
prise me if the boy's are really WCB 
or MCB. Anyway, we'll use that 
theory from now on." 

THE next checkup point was the 
registrar's office at the University 
of Texas. The district attorney spent 
a tiring day searching the files, scru- 
tinizing all WCB's and MCB's, and 
all similar initials, comparing the 
signatures with the handwriting on 
the hotel cards. At last he gave a 
sigh of relief. He had found what he 
was looking for! 

"W. C. Beck — " he whispered. 
Jotting down an address he hurried 
out to his car. 

A few moments later he was knock- 
ing at the door of a rooming house. To 
a motherly -looking woman who an- 
swered, he asked: "Did a W. C. Beck 
room here last year?" 

She smiled. "He certainly did! One 
of my finest boys!" 

Identifying himself to the mysti- 
fied woman, the district attorney 
asked if Beck had left behind any 
books or papers. 

She said, "There are some old 
papers in the garage. Some of his 
things might very well be in there." 


For an hour, McLaughlin delved 
into pile after pile, then he realized 
jubilantly that he was nearing the 
end of his search. He had found num- 
erous themes written by a boy who 
signed them: "W. C. Beck." The hand- 
writing was identical with that on the 
hotel registers and school files! 

Obviously Beck had been a psy- 
chology major, and one paper was a 
test in that subject. McLaughlin's 
eyes fell on one question: "Would 
you prefer to commit « crime with 
someone, or alone?" Beck had put 
a check mark in the space following 
"alone!" 

McLaughlin immediately contacted 
the police in Willsport, Texas — Beck's 
home town — and the youth was 
promptly picked up. 

f|FFICERS who brought Beck to 
(J Waco gave him the "silent treat- 
ment." During the trip, the blotchy- 
skinned youth chatted pleasantly of 
this and that, then grew restive and 
fidgety in the pointed stillness. At 
length he blurted, "I guess you 
fellows want to talk to me about that 
murder in Waco." 

"That's right," they eyed him 
coldly. 

The youth settled deeper into his 
seat. "Well, there's not much to tell," 
he said calmly. "I just did it." With 
no visible emotion Beck related how 
he had asked the kindly car salesman 
for a lift, telling him he was on his 
way home from school. Jones had 
consented, and upon learning that the 
youth was without money, asked him 
to eat with him. 

"When he paid for our food I saw 
he had a roll. That was what I want- 
ed, of course— the money." 

"Where did you get the gun?" an 
officer asked. 

The murderer grinned impudently. 
"I forget. Maybe I found it. Anyhow, 
when we got fairly close to Waco, I 
let him have it. Then I beat it in the 
car, but I saw the gas was running 
low, so I threw the gun into the 
woods and left the car, and walked to 

Beck was indicted for first-degree 
murder on November 6th, 1931. He 
was later found guilty and sentenced 
to die in the electric chair; but a 
technical error gained him a new 
trial and his sentence was later fixed 
at life imprisonment. 

However, at no time did Beck evi- 
dence remorse for his wanton slaying 
of the kindly car salesman whose 
fondness for coffee had proved a 
murderer's undoing. 

The names, John McLelland and 
Joe Lynch are fictitious, to spare 
persons innocently involved in this 
crime unnecessary embarrassment. 
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MY BIGGEST MISTAKE 


and disappeared. He never was cap- 
tured. 

But young Jones and myself were 
.won pounced upon by the irate citi- 
zens. We, too, might have escaped had 
we shot it out with the men, but we 
just couldn't harm the folks we had 
known all our lives. 

| PLEADED guilty and was sen- 
1 tenced to eight years in the state 
penitentiary at Salem. Jones pleaded 
not guilty, but was convicted and 
given a similar sentence. 

I was bitter, not at myself for de- 
liberately getting into such a mess, 
but at the bad luck which had re- 
sulted in my capture. I told myself 
that when I got out of prison I'd know 
better than to be caught again. At the 
penitentiary, I'd find out how to plan 
and execute crimes — and then get 

The night before I was to be taken 
to prison, Minnie, the girl I had hoped 
to marry, came to the jail. Through 
the bars, in a voice filled with tender- 
ness and understanding, she said: 


(Continued from page 33) 

"Dave, you believe everyone is 
against you because you made a mis- 
take. But I'm not. I still think you are 
fine and decent. You'll never do any- 
thing wrong again. And I'll wait for 
you, Dave. No matter how long, I'll 
wait." 

Her unflinching loyalty and love 
touched me deeply. Yet I was too 
beaten to have confidence in her 
words. 

"No," I told her. "I've no right to 
ask you to wait for me. I'm an outlaw 
— a jailbird. I'll never be anything 
else. I love you too much to want you 
to share my disgrace. You're young, 
dear. You'll find someone worthy of 
you.". 

She shook her head and the tears 
stood out in her saddened eyes. 
"There will never be anyone else, 
Dave," she whispered. "You will come 
out all right — and I will be waiting." 

THEY took me to prison the next 
morning. That first night behind 
bars was hell. 1 heard men sobbing in 
their cells. I heard strange gibbering. 


weird noises. I didn't sleep a minute- 
just lay on my cot thinking, wonder- 
ing, fearing that I. too, would become 
a lost soul like the other prisoners. 

The second day I saw a man flogged 
unmercifully because he had violated 
the stern code of prison discipline. It 
was hideous — hut prison in those days 
was far different than it is today. 

Because of the influence Fitzhugh 
had exerted on me, I took up with 
the worst prisoners in the peniten- 
tiary. They festered my distorted 
mind and, after three years, I was a 
hardened outlaw — -in my own opinion. 

I kept telling myself, "When I get 
out, I'll make society pay for these 
filthy years! I'll get even! I'll show 
them all!" 

Then, one day, I was in the "bull 
ring," where they exercised us an 
hour before and after dinner. 

One of the prisoners had gone in- 
sane a few minutes before — had com- 
pletely lost his mind thinking of the 
yeara he had wasted in prison. 

Men were mumbling to themselves. 
A few prayed; some cursed; some 
just muttered wildly as they marched 
around like robots without souls. 

Suddenly, a terrifying realization 
swept over me. I was babbling, too! I 
was beginning to act and think like 
all the other miserable men in the 
prison! 

I looked over these wretched crea- 
tures. Then the veil of false reason- 
ing was swept from my mind. I saw, 
for the first time, just what I was 
headed for. 

I told myself: "You've been a fool. 
Think of your family and your sweet- 
heart. Look at what Minnie is going 
through to prove she believes in you 
—risking her reputation by standing 
by you, waiting to marry you. 

"And what are you doing to de- 
serve her? Nothing! You blame so- 
ciety for putting you behind bars. But 
who really is to blame? Why, you 
are! You tell yourself you didn't 
know better, that you were too young 
to know what you were doing. But 
that's a lie, Dave Tucker! Anybody 
your age knows right from wrong. 
You deliberately chose to be a crim- 
inal, so take your medicine and make 
a man out of yourself!" 

This transformation occurred in a 
split second. From that time on, my 
entire outlook was different. 


NEXT day, I discarded the hardened 
men with whom I had been asso- 
ciating. I became acquainted with 
fellows who had made mistakes but 
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were determined to go straight. 

My first new friend was a former 
schoolteacher who truly was a fine 
man. I could read a little and he 
helped me to learn more words. 
Newspapers were our only textbooks. 
Previously, 1 had been interested only 
in crime news, analyzing "jobs" — to 
see why they had succeeded or failed. 

But now I ignored the crime news 
and concentrated on more worthwhile 
subjects. I eagerly read about farming 
and cattle markets, topics that I was 
familiar with and liked. 

A short time later, the warden 
called me to his office. He was a stern 
man, but fair. It was the first time I 
had seen him smile. The merry 
twinkle in his eye told me everything 
was okay. 

"Dave," he began, "what in the 
world has happened to you?" 

I didn't know what he was driving 
at. "What do you mean, Warden?" I 
asked puzzledly. 

"You're different now, son. At first 
you were defiant, moody. Now you 
actually appear to enjoy being here." 

"That's right. Warden," I said. "I 
am different. I'm finally seeing things 
from the right angle." I told him what 
had come over me that moment in the 
"bull ring." 

He left his chair and shook my 
hand. Tm happy for you, Dave," he 
declared sincerely. "I believe you — 
and I'm going to help you. Report to 
my office in the morning." 

Next day, he led me to the tailor 
shop and got me a good suit of 
"civies" and a hat. He put me in 
charge of the prison barns and live- 
stock, and I was happy, for I love 
animals. 

A few days later, he sent me into 
town, unguarded, to get the prison 
mail. I was a new man, for not only 
had I regained my self-respect, but I 
had won the confidence of the warden. 

After that, I went to town twice 
each day for the mail. It would have 
been easy to make a getaway, but 
never did I entertain such an idea. 

THE NEXT four years went by with 
amazing speed. In September, 1902, 
I was given my freedom. The warden 
told me, "You are right with your- 
self, Dave, and you'll make good. But 
it may not be easy. People sometimes 
are cruel." 

I had $25 when I left prison — $5 
a guard had given me as a parting gift 
and $20 I had borrowed from my 
brother. I got on a boat and rode up 
the Willamette River to Portland, 
Oregon's largest city. From there I 
went by bus and train to Lewiston, 
Idaho. I tried for weeks to get work, 
but nobody seemed to need any help. 
When my money had dwindled to 


only a few dollars, I finally found a 
stage-line operator who offered me a 
job. While we were talking outside 
his office, several men I had known in 
Joseph went by. They recognized me. 
When I showed up for work the fol- 
lowing day, the owner said he had 
changed his mind and wouldn't need 
me. 

Winted had arrived in Idaho and 
snow was falling I had no overcoat 
and I was cold, hungry and discour- 
aged — and almost broke. I started 
walking aimlessly. I trudged through 
the snow all day and part of the night. 
I slept a few hours in a deserted farm- 
house, then continued my weary 
journey. 

About noon I came to a cross-roads. 
One branch led to northern Idaho, the 
other to eastern Oregon — to Joseph, 
my old home. 

I didn't know which way to choose. 
I wanted desperately to go back to 
the people I loved — yet I was afraid. 
Afraid to face folks who would scorn 
me because I once had made a dread- 
ful mistake. It would be much easier, 
I thought, to take the other road and 
go where my past was unknown. 

As I stood there, undecided, I ut- 
tered a simple prayer. A moment 
later, I heard a noise. A freight wagon 
was coming along the road. When it 
drew near me, the teamster offered 
a ride. I asked him where he was go- 
ing. He said, To Joseph, Oregon. 
Better come along. You'll like that 
country." 

THUS was my future decided. I 
climbed aboard the wagon and 
went to the outskirts of Joseph. But I 
was not yet ready to face my family 
and sweetheart. I had to make good 
first. 

I got a job herding sheep. I didn't 
leave the ranch for a year. By then 
I had earned $375— enough to repay 
the money my brother had loaned me 
during the years I was in prison and 
enough over to buy a suit of clothes. 

I trembled as I walked into Joseph. 
A few people nodded absently at me 
as I trudged along the main street. 
Then a man I had known very well 
scowled at me and deliberately turned 
away. 

Minnie, of course, had remained my 
friend through all this tribulation. But 
I was not prepared to ask her to 
marry me just yet. I went back to the 
sheep ranch more determined than 
ever to make good for her and for my 
family. 

A short time later, Peter Beaudoin, 
my employer, made me foreman- of 
his 10 sheep camps and paid me $1,500 
a year. I guess I just have a knack 
with sheep and cattle, for T was able 
to get excellent results for him. 

At the end of my third year on his 


ranch, Beaudoin did something for 
me for which I always have been 
grateful. He sent me to Elgin, Oregon, 
to deliver 11,000 sheep to a buyer and 
collect for them. 

When I got the money, I went to 
the bank in Elgin. The teller knew 
all about me and looked very con- 
cerned when I approached him. Per- 
haps he thought I was going to try 
another holdup. 

I smiled and handed him $38,000 in 
cash. He counted the money and his 
face took on a peculiar expression. 
"What shall 1 do with all this?" he 
asked bewilderedly. 

"Just put it in Peter Beaudoin's ac- 
count," I remarked coolly. "And give 
me a receipt." 

He handed me the receipt and 
smiled. "I know what this means to 
you. Tucker," he declared. 

He must have spread the news 
around, for in a short time, people in 
the valley changed their attitude to- 
ward me. 

I stayed with Beaudoin and put all 
my earnings into a small band of 
sheep. During my fourth year with 
him, I bought a little ranch. During 
the fifth year, I owned 2,000 head of 
sheep and my holdings were worth 
more than $8,000. 

By then my credit was good and 
people were friendly. I realized that 
I had finally made good. I asked 
Minnie if she would marry me and 
she cried so hard with joy that she 
could only nod her head. 

We were married in Lewiston, 
Idaho. The ceremony took place 13 
years after we had become engaged. 

Minnie and I worked hard. We 
prospered. Today we have one of the 
largest sheep and cattle ranches in 
the West. And we have three fine 
children — two sons and a daughter. 

A fact that gives me considerable 
satisfaction is that eventually I be- 
came vice-president of the First Bank 
of Joseph— the bank I helped to rob 
when I was a youth. The depression 
closed the bank, however, just as it 
put many similar institutions out of 
business. 

Also, I served many years on the 
school board and that position enabled 
me to put all my deep interest in 
education into a worthy channel. 

I also was, for years, a director of 
a 9,000-acre irrigation district and I 
feel that my public service endeavors 
helped to repay society for the mis- 
take I made in the long ago. 

I'm not given to preaching, but if 
I were to draw any conclusions from 
my experiences, I would say. "A man 
is known by his deeds." And I would 
add: "Tend to your own business. If 
you do, you'll have plenty to keep 
you busy — and people will see that 
you are doing things, and they'll help 
you when you need help." 
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movements of the night before when 
Amy was slain. 

Tracey eyed both youths specula- 
tively. Then, at his request, the 
youths wrote down on paper portions 
of love letters dictated by Tracey in 
an expressionless voice. 

Later Tracey intended to turn over 
both samples of hand- writing, along 
with the love letters, to Vermont's 
graphology expert. 

"One more thing." Tracey said to 
the youths. "Who is the soldier that 
has been linked with Amy Shonio?" 

"You mean Benton Dalton of St. 
Johnsbury?" was the surprising reply. 
"Amy mentioned him often, said they 
were engaged," 

The second youth shook his head, 
said: "The engagement was broken, 
Mr. Tracey. Amy threw Dalton over 
for another guy. No! I don't know 
who it was. Sorry." 

This startling information opened a 
new avenue of thought for the inves- 
I igators. Who had murdered Amy 
Shonio — the jilted soldier or his un- 
known successor? To ascertain this, 
Tracey plied the two youths with 
more questions. It was thus unearthed 
that Amy Shonio had discarded her 
soldier boy friend over a half year 
before, and, under such vircumstan- 
ces, it didn't seem possible that he 
was responsible for her death. 

Tracey remarked to Town that no 
jilted suitor would wait six months 
before striking. "When we find Amy's 
new sweetheart, then we'll have the 
killer," he said. 

Town immediately telephoned to 
his deputy, M. G. Garfield in St. 
Johnsbury. and instructed him to 
check on Benton Dalton's movements 
on the night of the murder. 

The findings of Doctors Whitney 
and Stone confirmed the accurate 
post-mortem examination of Assistant 
Medical Examiner Ravey. However, 
the girl's body was removed to Bur- 
lington by the two medical experts 
in order to determine what type of 
an instrument the killer had used. 

Town and Tracey, meanwhile, 
buckled down in an effort to crack 
the case. They were recipients of 
scores of tips and leads which proved 
worthless upon investigation. Finally, 
the report on Amy Shonio' s body 
came from Doctors Whitney and 
Stone. Actually, the girl had died 
from serious wounds inflicted by a 
sharp instrument. Also revealed were 
undigested particles of food in her 
stomach which proved without ques- 
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tion that Amy Shonio had been slain 
within a half-hour after she left Mrs. 
Tarran's boarding house at 7:30 the 
night of August 30th. 


in HE murder investigation moved 
\ into its third day, and by night- 
fall, every available lead had col- 
lapsed. Town hadn't heard a word 
from his deputy in St. Johnsbury as 
to Benton Dalton's position in the 
case. Meanwhile, Tracey drove to 
Burlington where he discussed the 
murder with A ttorney - Genera) 
Archibald. 

After a great deal of deliberation, 
the A ttorney -General said: "I realize 
the need of a crack crime investigator 
on this case, and, therefore, I suggest 
that we contact Jim Wood in Boston. 
He is just the man we need." 

"A splendid idea," approved Tracey. 

Without further ado, Attorney -Gen- 
eral Archibald picked up the tele- 
phone. 

In the interim. Deputy Sheriff Gar- 
field arrived in Johnson with Benton 
Dalton, who seemed considerably un- 
nerved. 

"I questioned Dalton as you or- 
dered," Garfield said to Town, "but 
his story doesn't stack up. Dalton told 
me he went to a theatre the night of 
the murder with a friend. We 11,1 saw 
this friend, and he denied Dalton's 

Town probed Dalton's alarmed face 
with thoughtful eyes. "Why did you 
lie, Dalton?" he asked softly. "Did 
you kill Amy Shonio?" 

Dalton shifted uneasily in his chair. 
"No," he blurted. "I loved and re- 
spected Amy, but she jilted me for 
somebody else." He shrugged. "I 
didn't hold it against her. All right. 
I'll tell you where I was the night she 
was murdered. I was out with a mar- 
ried woman. I kept my mouth shut 
when Garfield questioned me because 
I didn't want to get her in trouble." 

After Dalton had revealed the wo- 
man's identity for the purpose of dou- 
ble-checking his story, Garfield was 
dispatched to question her. Ten min- 
utes later Tracey showed up, and he 
promptly obtained samples of Dalton's 
handwriting which he instantly for- 
warded to Burlington. 

Around 11 o'clock the following 
morning, Tracey received the samples 
of handwriting and the love letters 
from the Stale's expert along with a 
report that the specimens did not 
match the originals. 


IT was shortly past noon of that same 
day when James R. Wood, the 
Boston private detective, arrived in 
Johnson with his assistant, Edwin C. 
Brown. On hand to greet them were 
Attorney-General Archibald, Tracey 
and Town. After Wood had studied 
all the murder evidence and asked a 
number of pertinent questions on an- 
gles which puzzled him, Town and 
Tracey agreed to withdraw from the 
case. Deputy Jones was assigned to 
assist Wood in getting around the un- 
familiar locale. 

Two items interested Wood greatly 
—the love letters and the three knit- 
ling needles. Therefore, Wood double- 
checked all the evidence, and thus 
reached the conclusion that a damag- 
ing piece of incriminating evidence 
had been neglected. He said so to 
Brown and Jones. 

"But what?" asked Brown. "I can't 
imagine what it could be." 

"A knitting needle," Wood replied. 
"Town and Tracey found only three 
needles in Amy Shonio's room. Well, 
there should have been four. Accord- 
ing to the report of Doctors Whitney 
and Stone, a sharp instrument brought 
about the girl's death. It could have 
easily been the knitting needle." 

"And what do you think happened 
to the needle?" queried Brown. 

"Well," Wood replied, "I'm not ex- 
actly sure, but 1 have a hunch that a 
thorough search of the field where 
Amy Shonio was murdered may 
prove very interesting." 

Bright and early the next morn- 
ing — Wood, Brown and Jones were 
hard at work combing the murder 
scene. Heavy dew matted down the 
grass, and thus simplified tehir task. 
The hours dragged by slowly and, 
finally, Deputy Jones proved that 
Wood hadn't been wrong when he 
found the fourth knitting needle- 
about 30 feet away from the murder 
spot. 

The discovery of the blood-tipped 
needle was the opening wedge that 
he needed. Therefore, his next move 
was to establish where and how the 
needles had come into Amy Shonio's 
possession. 

Returning to Johnson, Wood handed 
Jones the glass tube and said: "Cover 
every store in Lamoille County if you 
have to, but find out where these 
needles were purchased and by 
whom." 

Then Brown suggested: "I think 
we'd better pay Mrs. Tar ran a visit." 

"I had that in mind. Ed." replied 
Wood. 
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Wood wondered where Amy Shonio 
and her young man held their tryst. 
Suddenly, a thought jackknifed 
through his head. Could it be possible? 

Mrs. Tarran wasn't in when Wood 
and Brown reached her boarding 
house. They were informed by the 
maid, a comely young lass named 
Mildred Lanser, that Mrs. Tarran had 
gone shopping. Inasmuch as Mrs. 
Tarran had told Town and Tracey all 
she knew concerning Amy Shonio, 
Wood wondered if the maid knew 
anything. On this assumption, he 
asked a few casual questions which 
brought out surprising replies. 

"Well, well," Wood murmured. "I 
guess you knew Amy Shonio ex- 
tremely well, Miss Lanser?" 

"Indeed," was the reply. "Amy con- 
fided in me. I guess we had a lot in 
common. But I don't know as I should 
tell you all I know, Mr. Wood." 

"But you must," Wood insisted. 
"How do you expect us to find out 
who killed your friend Amy?" 

"All right," Mildred Lanser said 
slowly, "I'll tell you all I know. . . ." 

IT was several hours later when 
Wood and Brown reached their 
temporary headquarters in the John- 
son Hotel. Deputy Jones awaited them 
with very good news, and said: 

"The needles were sold ten days 
ago, but Amy Shonio didn't buy 

"I know she didn't," Wood replied, 
smiling. "I want you fellows to get a 
good night's sleep. Both of you are 
going to take a trip tomorrow." 

AFTER a hearty breakfast the next 
morning, Wood gave Brown and 
Jones their instructions. "The job 
will be simple," he stated. "All I want 
is a solitary piece of information." 

After their departure, Wood con- 
tacted Attorney-General Archibald, 
stated: "I'll have Amy Shonio's killer 
within forty-eight hours." 

And before Wood left his room, he 
made sure that the killer's love letters 
were in his pocket. He decided to 
walk to his destination— a modest cot- 
tage situated on the fringe of John- 
son. A stately, sweet- faced woman 
answered his summons, and to his 
polite query, she admitted that she 
was Mrs. Arthur E. Mudgett. Tact- 
fully as possible, Wood showed her 
the love letters, and asked if she 
recognized the handwriting. 

"I do," she replied firmly. "It's 
Arthur's!" 


For a long minute Wood stared at 
Mrs. Mudgett. She was deeply hurt, 
and he believed that she knew the 
nature of his call. Well, there was no 
turning back for Wood. This was the 
turning point in Amy Shonio's mur- 
der. But he didn't say anything. 

"Arthur wrote those letters," Mrs. 
Mudgett said. "He's always been 
flighty. That's why I left him." 

Thanking Mrs. Mudgett, Wood left 
and returned to the hotel to await the 
arrival of Brown and Jones who 
eventually showed up with the infor- 
mation he had anticipated. 

"Arthur E. Mudgett didn't show up 
at the logging camp until midnight of 
August 31st," Brown reported. "He 
had left when we got there — headed 
for home." 

"Come on," Wood said. "We'll wait 
for him at Mrs. Tarran 's house." 

The dreary shadows of evening had 
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descended upon Johnson when Arthur 
E. Mudgett, burly and darkly hand- 
some, strode into the boarding house. 

"Hello, Mudgett," Wood said, in- 
troducing himself. "I guess you know 
why we're here. You're under arrest 
for the murder of Amy Shonio." 

Mudgett cracked a jeering laugh. 
"Are you kidding?" he demanded. 

Wood had his answers ready— the 
story told to him by Mildred Lanser. 
Therefore, he let Mudgett have both 
barrels: "You had plenty to do with 
her," Wood snapped. "I know all 
about it, Mudgett. There is one per- 
son who saw quite a bit, and was told 
by Amy about what actually went 
on. You gave Amy her money. You 
paid quite a few of her bills." 

"Lies! Lies!" stormed Mudeeil. 


"No," corrected Wood, "the truth. 
You made a few mistakes, mister. 
There were the knitting needles. You 
bought them, and stupidly left them 
on the bureau top. Here's another 
little item. You didn't return to your 
logging camp until midnight of 
August 31st." 

"I know that," growled Mudgett. 
"I was here in Johnson, but not to 
murder Amy. I wanted to keep a date 
with a couple of girls. They were not 
supposed to be out, so I was going to 
meet 'em on the quiet. Listen to me, 
will 'ya? I'll prove that I didn't mur- 
der Amy. At exactly 7:45, I made a 
telephone call to Barre from Tom 
Finchley's general store. He'll back 
me up on this." 

"We'll check your story," Wood 
said, "but you're still under arrest." 
Then Wood and Brown visited the 
two girls whom Mudgett had named. 
Both stated emphatically that they 
had no date with Mudgett. 

When Tom Finchley was ques- 
tioned, he said that Mudgett had 
made a call from his store shortly be- 
fore 8 o'clock the night of August 
31st. Madden claimed he was certain 
because Mudgett had looked at the 
clock in the store, exclaimed that it 
was eight o'clock, and that he was 
leaving because he had a date. 

"Look here, Finchley," Wood said. 
"Mudgett said it was 8 o'clock — but 
tell me, did you look at the clock?" 

Finchley shook his head. "Why, 
no," he replied. "Why should Mudgett 
tell me the wrong time?" 

"For a mighty good reason." Wood 
snapped. 

Wood made a hurried trip to Bur- 
lington where he inspected the tele- 
phone company's records. Mudgett 
had made his call to Barre at exactly 
6:49, and not 7:45 as he claimed! His 
shrewd alibi through Finchley had 
collapsed. 

ON December, 1920, Arthur E. 
Mudgett went on trial before 
Judge Sherman R. Moulton and a jury 
in the Superior Court at Hyde Park. 
Although he was charged with first 
degree murder, Mudgett was found 
guilty of manslaughter, and was sen- 
tenced to serve a term of from 30 to 
35 years at hard labor. 


The names: Mrs. Mary Tarran, 
Benton Dafton, Mildred Lanser, and 
Tom Finchley are fictitious to spare 
persons innocently involved in this 
crime unnecessary embarrassvient 
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hattan, had been recommended to 
Mrs. Bartlett by a Mrs. Elizabeth 
Borgwardt, a real -estate agent in 
West Hempstead. 

"It'll be simple enough to check on 
both Mr. Steffi us and Mr. Quinn — 
if two such persons actually exist," 
the district attorney said thoughtfully. 
"However, in my opinion, no man 
bent upon committing a crime such 
as this would inform a prospective 
victim beforehand of his true iden- 
tity." 

While Sheriff Smith and Chief 
Seaman made arrangements to check 
on the two visitors, Coroner New had 
the body removed to the city morgue 
for an autopsy. The district attorney 
then questioned Seabury and Gehrig 
about the personal life of the slain 
woman. 

Weeks learned that the attractive 
widow, the late George Bartlett' s 
second wife, had been twenty years 
younger than her husband. Their ro- 
mance had blossomed during an ill- 
ness when she served as his nurse. 

"Any men friends in Minnie Bart- 
lett's past?" asked Weeks. 

'No, strangely enough," one of the 
attorneys replied. "For she was cer- 
tainly a stunning woman." 

"Active socially?" 

"Principally interested in church 
affairs," returned Seabury. "She was 
pretty lonely out here in this big 
house, I understand. That's why she 
finally decided to sell the place and 
move in with my cousin and his 
wife." 

DESIRING more information about 
the dead woman, the district at- 
torney visited her sister that same 
afternoon. Mrs. Seabury still showed 
traces of the shock she had suffered, 
but she was able to give a clear and 
direct account of what had taken 
place. 

She, too, expressed the belief that 
there had been no large sum of 
money in the house, and she quickly 
denied that her sister's past life might 
have accounted for the brutal attack. 
Furthermore, Mrs. Seabury stated 
emphatically that if Minnie Bartlett 
had been expecting any visitors other 
than the prospective purchaser, she 
surely would have mentioned that 
fact over the telephone. 

"Did you plan to see her for any 
particular reason?" asked Weeks. 

"Yes. She semed to feel that it 
would be easier to talk business if I 
were present," replied the woman. 
"Then, there was the manner in 


which she mentioned this Mr. 
Steffi ns. Not frightened, certainly, but 
puzzled that such a crude-looking 
man would be in the market for her 
home." 

Who was Nicholas Steffins? What 
was his purpose in coming to the 
Bartlett home? Had he really intend- 
ed to purchase this lavish estate? 

Weeks was skeptical. That same 
day his suspicions were confirmed. 
Sheriff Smith reported that his 
deputies had been unable to find a 
"Nicholas Steffins" in the Garden 
City directory — or, for that matter, 
in any other directory on Long 
Island. 

MEANWHILE, other officers had 
located Mrs. Borgwardt, the real- 
estate agent, and learned the address 
of the second man scheduled to visit 
Mrs. Bartlett the afternoon of her 
death — Mr. Quinn. Called upon at his 
home, Quinn told the police that at 
the last minute he had been unable 
to keep his Long Island appointment. 
His story was readily confirmed and 
the authorities were satisfied that at 
least one false lead had been run 
to earth. 

Grimly now, the police started to 
tap new lines .of inquiry- Neighbors 
and friends of the dead woman were 
questioned. A Mrs. Patrick McCarthy 
reported to the police that shortly 
after noon she had seen a swarthy 
man of medium height loitering near 
Mrs. Bartlett's house. The fellow was 
dressed in work clothes. He attracted 
her attention because of the manner 
in which he was staring up at the 
second-story windows of the widow's 

Other neighbors remarked that few 
visitors called at the old mansion 
since the death of Bartlett, and a 
check on the tradespeople with whom 
the widow dealt revealed that nothing 
had been sent to the house since the 
day before the murder. 

■ THOROUGH search of the house, 
j\ failed to reveal any other 
trace of its latest resident. No useful 
footprints or fingermarks had been 
left by him. Nevertheless, Krug could 
not help but feel that the man who 
had broken the window was the wUy 
slayer of Minnie Bartlett. Hastily, 
the deputy informed the prosecutor 
of his hunch. 

BACK at the Bartlett residence, 
meanwhile, officers had discovered 
that the key to the rear entrance was 


missing. The killer had evidently 
left the place, locked the door behind 
him, and pocketed the key — even as 
Mrs. Seabury stood on the front 
porch. 

"Mrs. McCarthy and the school 
girls all describe the man they saw 
as of medium height and slim build," 
the district attorney pointed out. 
"And yet Mrs. Seabury was sure the 
steps she heard were those of a heavy 
man. It simply doesn't fit." 

"It does, if the man was suddenly 
frightened by the door bell," the 
sheriff reasoned. "Even a small man, 
hurrying down a flight of stairs, 
might be mistaken for a heavier one 
running across a level floor." 

Weeks nodded. "Then he must 
have hidden in the woods while we 
were examining the premises, gone 
on until he met the girls, and then 
broken into the Rapelye home. He hid 
there, I guess, until he was sure the 
coast was clear." 

At this point, Deputy Sheriff Krug 
rushed in to announce that Mrs. 
Seabury had definitely identified the 
torn cape as her sister's. Dark, rust- 
colored stains on the inside indicated 
that the slayer had used the material 
to wrap his gory weapons before 
leaving the scene of the crime. Late 
that night he must have buried them 
deep in the woods. 

The authorities felt that at last 
they were making progress. But even 
though they were now able to recon- 
struct the murder, they were still far 
from capturing the murderer. They 
decided to re-question Mrs. Seabury. 

Had anything been taken from the 
house? The answer to this question, 
they pointed out, might prove vital 
to their efforts. For, if the criminal 
had stolen something, there was a 
likelihood that he would try to dis- 
pose of his loot and inadvertently 
lead the police to his hiding place. 

Mrs. Seabury revealed that the 
killer had taken something from the 
body of his victim. The missing ar- 
ticle was a woman's gold wedding 
ring that the bereaved sister had 
failed to see when she viewed Mrs. 
Bartlett's remains in the Mineola 
morgue. 

"I know that she'd never remove it 
herself," Mrs. Seabury stated. "Unless 
it was pulled off during the attack, 
the man who killed her must have 
taken it." 

A second search of the house re- 
vealed that two gold watches and an 
expensive ring had also disappeared. 

"There's no doubt now that the 
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man was after valuables," the district 
attorney commented. "We can ac- 
count for the fact that the money 
and jewelry in Mrs. Bartlett's room 
were untouched only because the 
slayer was frightened by the doorbell 
before he reached her bed chamber." 

■IVERY officer within a hundred 
£ miles was now warned to be on 
the lookout for a person answering 
the wanted man's description. News- 
papers published detailed accounts 
of his general appearance, the cloth- 
ing he had worn, and the fact that 
his face probably still bore the marks 
of his victim's fingernails. 

Exactly one week after the crime 
had occured, District Attorney Weeks 
received an interesting telephone call 
from a Jamaica, Long Island, tailor. 
The man identified himself as Moe 
Levi, of 12 Harriman Avenue. 

"Been reading about the murder 
of Mrs. Bartlett," Levi announced 
abruptly. "I think I may be able to 
help you. Fellow with several 
scratches on his face came in here a 
coupla days ago with a small gold 
watch for sale. I didn't think much 
about it at the time — he gave me a 
hard -luck story about his wife and 
kiddies — and I let him have five 
bucks for it. Then I l'ead about the 
man you're lookin' for, and I re- 
membered how nervous this guy ap- 
peared." 

Within an hour West Hempstead 
police were at the tailor's shop. There 
they learned that the man who sold 
the watch had given the name of 
George Staffiner. He claimed he was 
an unemployed mechanic living at 26 
168th Street in Jamaica. 

"Staffiner," repeated Chief Seaman 
thoughtfully. Suddenly his eyes light- 
ed and be turned to the other officers. 
"Staffmer^teffins! Get it? Steffins 
was the name used by the man who 
called to see Mrs. Bartlett." 

Two policemen hurried back to 
Mrs. Seabury's home with the watch. 
The dead woman's sister studied it 
for only a moment, then stated: "Yes, 
this belonged to Minnie. I'm certain 
of it!" 

Other officers, in the interim, had 
been dispatched to the 168th Street 
address in Jamaica, but learned that 
no such person as George Staffiner 
had ever lived there. 

The following day Jamaica news- 
papers published stories about the 
finding of the dead woman's watch, 
and before night two Fulton Street 
merchants came forward with stories 
similar to that told by Levi. 

At the tailor shop of Peter 
Lawrence, a man with a scratched 
face had obtained $5 for the dead 
woman's other watch, and at the shop 
of M. Gordon, directly across the 
street, he had obtained $2.50 for her 
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gold wedding ring. 

That night there was another con- 
ference in the district attorney's 

"We're dealing with no amateur 
criminal here," Weeks announced 
after the results of the week -old 
investigation had been reviewed at 
length. "The mere fact that our man 
took a chance on getting rid of his 
loot shows that he is in desperate 
need of money. But he was clever 
enough not to put the articles in a 
licensed pawnshop, where the police 
could trace them." 

". . . and clever enough to do 
away with the murder weapon," 
Sheriff Smith added. 

Painstakingly, Mineola officers went 
through hundreds of prison records in 
an attempt to find some criminal who 
had used the alias Steffiner or Steffins. 
Hundreds of prison photographs were 
shown to the persons who had seen 
the suspect. No one, however, was 
able to pick him out. 

WITHIN the next few days, various 
persons telephoned to state they 
had seen "a man who looked like Mrs. 
Bartlett's killer," and although the 
officials realized that most of these 
calls were valueless, they diligently 
tracked down every lead. 

Then, on the tenth day after the 
slaying, a New Hyde Park traffic offi- 
cer was approached by a local laborer, 
Maragan Galefeuski. Galefeuski said 
his cousin, a Mrs. Bertha Kubal, had 
told him her husband Lawrence was 
"actin' funny." 

"He came home a week ago with 
blood on his face and shirt. And he 
hasn't left the house since. Refuses 
to explain how his face was scratched 
up and keeps talkin' about somebody 
bein' after him." 

The officer was told that Kubal 
lived on Beach Street in West Hemp- 
stead. When Galefeuski described him 
as a man of medium height who spoke 
with a heavy accent and usually wore 
blue work-ciothes, the traffic officer 
instantly thought of the Bartlett 
murder. 

Galefeuski was instructed to return 
to his home and say nothing further 
about the matter. 

An hour later, a cordon of West 
Hempstead police officers surounded 
the Beach Street house. Another 
group rang the doorbell and a middle- 
aged woman followed by two small 
children answered. 

"Mis. Kubal?" 

"Yes." The woman hesitated, and 
the officers saw fear in her eyes. 
"What do you want? No one has 
called the police." 

The officers did not answer. They 
had heard a quick movement in a 
back room, and rushing past the 
woman they entered a drab bed 
chamber as a drawn -faced man 


leaped toward the door. 

"Just a second, Kubal!" Chief 
Seaman had his service revolver 
leveled at the man who sat back on 
the bed, his eyes suddenly inscrut- 
able. 

"What do you want of me? I done 
nothin'." 

"What's the matter with your face? 
Those scratches, how'd you get 'em?" 

Instantly the suspect's lips clamped 
tightly. Again and again the officer 
repeated his question, but the man 
remained mute. 

Finally, Mrs. Kubal was called into 
the room. She appeared ready enough 
to talk when the officers pointed out 
that her husband bore scratches 
which could only have been left by 
another woman's fingernails. 

"I knew it — I knew he'd been in 
trouble with some woman," the wife 
cried shrilly. "He came home here 
about a week ago after being out all 
night. His face was bloody ... he 
was terribly frightened. Hasn't left 
the house since." 

Chief Seaman turned back to the 
suspect. "How about it, Kubal? Are 
you going to tell us where you got 
those scratches? Or would you like 
us to take you down to the morgue 
to see a dead woman first? A woman 
with tiny bits of skin under her 
fingernails." 

The chief of police saw the man's 
face blanch. He knew that now was 
the time to play his best cards. 

"Come on, Kubal," Seaman shout- 
ed. "Tell us how you got in there by 
pretending to be interested in her 
property. How you murdered her in 
cold blood for her valuables. How you 
ran, frightened, from the back door, 
hid in the woods, and finally broke 
into another house when you thought 
the search was getting too hot for 
you." 

"No! No! I didn't do it. I don't know 
what you're talkin' about!" The man 
was shouting brokenly, but Chief 
Seaman went on in an even voice, 
taking each piece of evidence and 
presenting it in such a manner as to 
build up a foolproof case against his 
cringing prisoner: the scratched face, 
the missing jewelry, the shopkeepers 
who would come forward to identify 
him, the cape which had been found 
among the cold cigarette butts. 

As he finished, Chief Seaman 
reached toward a small table on 
which lay a package of cigarettes. 

"You see." he concluded, "even the 
same brand." 

Suddenly Kubal seemed to grow 
smaller as he slumped in his chair. 
His face was colorless now. He was 
trapped. The next minute the strick- 
en man was babbling out his story. 

Kubal had first gone to the house 
looking for work, he admitted to the 
officers. Then . 
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"Some knis outside said she lived 
alone and I noticed the 'For Sale' 
sign on the house. I rang the bell and 
told her I was thinking of buying. I 
just wanted to look the joint over — 
thought I might rob it later. She 
asked $50,000 and I said I'd be back. 

"When I came back I brought a 
knife and ice pick. I wanted to scare 
her out of some money. I asked for 
$500, and she tried to throw me out. 

'*! K«>t mnd thru. I struck her. Then 


I stabbed her with the pick. I finished 
her off with the knife — you'll find it 
and the pick where I buried 'em in 
the woods. 

ON JULY 3rd, the slayer went on 
trial before Justice Cropsey in 
Supreme Court, and after less than 
two hours' deliberation, a jury con- 
victed him of first- degree murder. 
Four days later, Kubal was sentenced 
to death in the electric chair after 


alienists declared him legally sane. 

While awaiting execution Kubal 
was thwarted in an attempt to commit 
suicide. On March 22nd of the follow- 
ing year, he paid with his wretched 
life for the brutal murder of the 
lonely widow. 

The name William McAllister is 
fictitious to spare a person innocently 
involved in this crime unnecessary 
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over, Caste lan a was tall, stoop- 
shouldered, and middle-aged. . . . He 
fitted Mrs. Figiolo's description per- 
fectly! 

Weisendanger promptly issued a 
pick-up order for Roberto Castelana. 
But a couple of hours later, the 
officers who had gone to fetch t,he 
suspect returned with long faces. 
Castelana had an unimpeachable 
alibi! He had been with some friends 
from late afternoon until he was 
questioned by the law! He knew 
nothing at all about the attack! 

So the lead had got the expectant 
police exactly nowhere. Crestfallen, 
they had to begin all over again — to 
pick their way along without any 
further aid from the victim's family 
or friends. Their only hope now was 
that Gregorio George might recover 
consciousness and tell them the 
names of his assailants. 

The next morning, however, there 
was a call from the Dobbs Ferry 
Hospital. Gregorio George had died! 
A case of assault and battery had 
become murder in the first degree! 
And the words that might have 
solved the baffling case went to the 
grave with the mute victim! 

Worse still, the sleuths who had 
been scouring the vicinity reported 
dismaying news. No one had seen a 
big black sedan with two male oc- 
cupants either in the neighborhood 
of the killing or on the road to 
Tarry town! 

"That's mighty strange," muttered 
Cherico. "Not many cars like that 
around. And with traffic so light at 
this time of year, they couldn't have 
escaped notice." 

Just then a detective entered and 
put down a report on Weisendanger's 
desk. Reading it, the sheriff stiffened 
in his chair. 

The fingerprints found on the lethal 
blackjack belonged to an 18-year old 
gangster named William McNamara, 
who had committed a murder in 
Staten Island the year before! The 
police had been searching unsuccess- 
fully for the youth ever since. 


(Continued from page 27) 

"Looks like that Figiolo dame was 
giving us a wrong steer," a deputy 
grumbled. 

"It certainly does," Sheriff Weisen- 
danger snapped. "She told us the 
killers were middle-aged! And do 
you remember how she acted when 
we drove up?" 

Cherico's eyes lit up appreciatively. 
"She was pretty calm, now that I 
think of it!" 

"Exactly," the sheriff replied. "And 
when you consider that her brother- 
in-law had just been beaten and 

"But what about the fact that she 
was half-strangled when we got 
there?" an officer asked doubtfully. 

The sheriff shrugged. "Maybe that 
was part of the act." He stroked his 
chin thoughtfully, then reached for 
the phone and asked to be connected 
with Dr. Beattie. When the physician 
answered, Weisendanger said: "You 
examined Mrs. Figiolo. Did she 
seem at all hurt?" 

"No. She escaped without a single 
mark." 

The sheriff hung up. "So she put 
up a terrific battle, eh?" He put his 
hands on the desk and leaned over 
them, his elbows spread wide. "If 
there wasn't any fight, and one of 
the middle-aged murderers was 18 
years old, maybe there wasn't any 
car, either!" 

Weisendanger sprang erect, or- 
dered a watch put on Mrs. Figiolo, 
then jerked his head at Deputy 
Cherico. "Come on!" 

The two officers drove to the rail- 
road station at Ardsley and ques- 
tioned the ticket agent. 

"Yes," he answered. "I saw a 
couple of strangers here a little be- 
for nine o'clock. They were running 
like the devil to catch the New York 
train." 

Nine o'clock! That was about 15 
minutes after the attack! 

"Did you see what they looked 
like?" asked the sheriff eagerly. 

"No. They went streaking right 
past me. But the conductor must've 


noticed them. You can see him now — 
he's off duty." 

The sleuths promptly rushed to the 
railroad man's home. Yes, he had 
also seen the two strangers running 
toward the train. 

"We were pulling out of the sta- 
tion," he explained," and they jumped 
on while we were in motion. That's 
why I remember them." 

"Did you get a good look at their 
faces?" asked Weisendanger ex- 
citedly. 

The conductor nodded. "One of 
'em was a boy no more than 18. He 
was about medium height, but 
chunky, with dark hair and blue 

William McNamara, the Staten 
Island killer!- 

"The other was a few years older," 
the man continued. "He was a little 
taller, had blue eyes, too, but blond 
hair. He looked kind of like a 
German." 

"Where did they go to?" 

"Grand Central Station." 

Hopefully, Weisendanger commu- 
nicated with the New York police. 
But a swift check at the huge railroad 
terminal netted no information at all. 
The wanted men had merged with the 
crowd and had stolen away without 
being observed by anyone. 

rIE hunt for McNamara was inten- 
sified, and a tracer put on his 
Teutonic- looking companion. The re- 
sults, however, were unsuccessful. 

Weisendanger and his assistants 
were now at their wits' end. They had 
nothing to go on except suspicion of 
Mrs. Figiolo's part in the tragedy. In 
the darkness, she might, of course, 
have misjudged McNamara's age. 
But why had she lied about putting 
up a fight? Why had she claimed the 
two men had fled in a car? 

The detectives detailed to shadow 
her, however, had nothing to report. 
She was still at the George house in 
Dobbs Ferry, and her actions seemed 
open and above board. 
Grimly, Weisendanger sent Cherico 
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to Hoboken. the woman's home town. 
With a New Jersey detective, the 
deputy sheriff went to Mrs. Figiolo's 
residence. Her husband was not 
there, but the landlord admitted the 
sleuths to the apartment. 

They made a thorough search of 
the place, going patiently from room 
to room, leaving nothing unexamined. 
Finally, in the kitchen. Cherico glared 
around in disappointment. It seemed 
hopeless lo expect to find anvthmg 
there. 

Suddenly, though, his eyes lit up 
and he looked out of the open win- 
dow. On a wheel attached to the wall 
beside the frame, was a stout clothes- 
line which should have run to a pole 
in the center of the yard. Instead, it 
rested on the ground. A close exam- 
ination revealed that the rope was 
gray with wear and weather, but the 
two ends were white and clean. They 
had been freshly cut — and the line 
looked exactly like the one with 
which Mrs. Figiolo had been bound! 

Exulting. Cherico picked up the 
rope and took it back to While Plains 
for comparison. Even without the aid 
of experts, the officers could see 
that two of the ends matched 
perfectly ! 

THE investigators sprang into a car 
and raced out to the George 
house. The detective set lo watch the 
place told them the whole family 
was inside. Impatiently they waited 
for somebody to answer their knock, 
then pushed open the door and 
walked into the hallway. 

"Anybody home'" the sheriff 
called out. 

A startled exclamation greeted him. 
The officers turned toward a corner 
room. They blinked 

The detectives hid their surprise, 
but dark thoughts scampered through 
their minds. Gregorio George's body 
had scarcely grown cold, yet here was 
his beautiful widow romancing with 
Vito Raimondi. the lodger who had 
been so anxious to help catch her 
husband's murderers. 

"Where's Mrs. Figiolo?" the sheriff 
asked impassively. 

"She — she's in the guest room." 
the woman stammered. 

The investigators knocked on her 
door. A moment later, the girl opened 
it. her face as inscrutable as theirs. 
She had been about lo start dressing, 
as her clothes, neatly arranged on a 
chair, testified. Her silk bathrobe was 
plastered like wallpaper to her slim, 
curved figure. 

"Is there anything 1 can do for 
you?" she asked. 

"Yes," Weisendanger snapped. "You 
can explain why you pretended you 
didn't know the men who knifed 
your brother-in-law. In fact, you'd 
better clear up your whole story 


about the murder'" 

The blood swept from Mrs. Figiolo's 
face, leaving her pale and shaken. 
"You're mad," she whispered. "I had 
nothing to do with Gregorio 's death " 

Cherico pulled out the two sections 
of clothesline. "Then how do you ac- 
count for this?" he demanded. "Here's 
the piece of rope you were tied to the 
fence with. This other part comes 
from your apartment in Hoboken. 
And the two are identical!" 

"1 don't know what you're talking 
about," Mrs. Figiolo faltered. 

"You're in this mess right up to 
your beautiful neck," the sheriiT 
rapped, "so I'd advise you lo start 
explaining!' 

"I have nothing to say." she replied 
hesitantly. 

Weisendangci suddenly recalled 
the startling scene between Mrs. 
George and Raimondi He decided 
lo take a long shot in the dark. 

"You're being a sucker." he said 
coldly. "We know all about your 
sister -in -law and her lover, Vito 
Raimondi !" 

Mrs. Figiolo's mouth dropped open. 
"What— what do you mean?" 

'They wanted Gregorio oul of the 
way." the sheriff snapped. "You're 
going lo find yourself taking the rap 
for them'" 

The girl started, tried hard to swal- 
low Her throat, tight in the grip of 
fear, quivered pathetically. 

"And we know what part you 
played in the murder!" Weisendangci 
barked, to clinch his bluff. "If you 
want any consideration from us. 
you'll have lo come clean!" 

Mrs. Figiolo broke down and 
sobbed hysterically: "I didn't wani 
to do il! They made me!" 

"Who made you?" Cherico asked m 
a harsh voice. 

"Antoinette and Vito." 

They were in love with each other 
and wanted to marry, she told the 
officers. Thai was the main reason 
they decided to get rid of Gregorio. 
But he also had a S1000 life insurance 
policy which they covet ed 

"So the> asked me to find someone 
to kill Gregorio," she continued 
brokenly "1 refused at first, until 
they said they'd letl my husband 
about — some foolish past escapades of 
mine." 

Intimidated. Mrs. Figiolo commu- 
nicated with an underworld characlei 
named Kitty McCormack. alias 
"Hoboken Kitty." at 229 Garden 
Streel in Hoboken. She relayed the 
couple's offer of $500 for the man's 
murder, the money lo be paid as 
soon as Mrs George collected the 
victim's insurance To sea! the bar- 
gain, however. Mrs. Figiolo gave 
Hoboken Kitty $50 

"Then I wrote a latter to Gregorio." 
she went on. "I said I'd arrive 


Saturday night on the 8:11 with some 
medicine for him. and 1 asked him tfl 
meet me al the tram." 

On the fatal evening, according to 
arrangement, she kept her appoint- 
ment with two men at 155th Street 
and Broadway in New York, and 
gave them the rope with which they 
were to tie her. They boarded thr 
same train for Ardsley. but took 
separate seats. 

"Gregorio was waiting at the sta- 
tion when we pulled in, I walked 
towards Dobbs Ferry with him. He 
didn't know these two men were 
following right behind us. Then we 
came lo a dark part of the road 

A blackjack Hicked oul of the 
gloom. There was the nausealin^ 
crunch of skull bone beneath padded 
metal. The victim collapsed and lay 
still. 

The other gangster whipped nut u 
knife and rolled Gregorio over. He 
gouged oul the doomed man's eyes, 
and cut his face and throat 

'Then they gagged me and lied me 
lo the fence." Mrs. Figiolo concluded, 
dabbing inadequately at a flood of 
tears. 'They ran back to Ardsley and 
caught the next tram to New York." 

Silently, the officers digested this 
gruesome information. Everything 
seemed to couple perfectly with the 
facts they had shrewdly amassed. 
Mrs. Figiolo's calmness after being 
released . . . The widow's quickness 
to mislead them with her story of 
mistaken identity, . The lover's 
convincing offer lo aid in capturing 
the killer . . . The clothesline, the 
girl's lack of bruises, the interrupted 
love scene between Mrs George and 
Raimondi . , The two men who had 
jumped on the moving train at 
Ardsley less than an hour after UK- 
murder . . But who were the 
slayers? 

"I don't know." Mrs. Figiolo said, 
"I never saw them before. Hoboken 
Kitty hired them, and I was told 
where to meet them and what to do." 

"But you should be able lo describe 
them." Weisendanger insisted "What'd 
they look like?" 

The descriptions the gave tallied 
exactly with those supplied by the 
railroad conductor! 

Weisendanger immediately arrested 
Mrs. Figiolo. Mrs. George, and Vito 
Raimondi. Then he called the New 
Jersey police and had them put u 
constant watch on the home of the 
infamous Hoboken Kitt] . 

DAILY, two pairs of invisible eyes 
stared fixedly al the gang woman's 
house. And when daylight thickened 
into darkness, new eyes relieved 
those that had kept the long morning 
and afternoon vigil 

A week went by. The lask proved 
barren, but the police did nol relax 
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their keen attentiveness. Now it was 
night, freezing and black, with only 
the yellowish street lights to push 
back the chill gloom. 

Suddenly, the watchers heard the 
sound of footsteps approaching along 
the cement sidewalk. Two men strode 
into the glare of a lamppost. One was 
young, of middle height, blocky as 
a granite cube, The other was a little 
older, a bit taller, leaner, with un- 
mistakable Teutonic features. 

"The killers!" breathed an officer 
excitedly. 

His colleague nodded. In silence, 
they watched the murderous pair 
walk up to the house and go in. 

"I'm going after them," whispered 
a sleuth. "If we sent for reinforce- 
ments, they might escape before help 
gets heTe. You stay outside. Don't 
let anybody get by you." 

They crossed the road. The first 
officer knocked on the door. The 
other took a position at the mouth of 
an alley that separated Bo bo ken 
Kitty's house from the one next to it. 

Nobody answered the door. The 
officer banged harder, then finally 
crashed his shoulder against the 
panel. The lock sprang open, and he 
rushed iside. 

He found two women, both young 
and pretty, but with hard and vicious 
features. There was no sign of the 
men. 

"You're Hoboken Kitty, aren't 
you?" the sleuth snapped at one of 
the girls. 

"I'm Mrs. Cathleen Magow," she 
retorted. 

"Also known as Kitty McCormack! 
Where are those punks who came in 

"They went out the side window," 
Kitty sneered. 

Nor was she lying. For outside, the 
other plainclothesman had seen the 
pair leap down into the alley. The 
taller raced for the back fence and 
scrambled over. The stocky one was 
about to follow when the officer 
shouted and ran in hot pursuit. See- 
ing he could not climb the fence in 
time, the criminal rushed into an 
alley that cut the first one at a right 
angle. 

The sleuth pulled his gun and 
streaked after him, not daring to 
shoot. This might be one of the kill- 
ers, of course, yet there was always 
a chance that he was innocent. 
Sprinting in a sudden burst of speed, 
the officer recklessly tackled the man 
and brought him crashing to the 
ground. 

"Come on," the detective growled, 
raising him by the collar and shoving 
the gun in his ribs. "Don't make any 
funny moves." 

He hauled the youthful gangster 
back into the house. By that time 
Hoboken Kitty knew just where she 
stood with the police. But still she 


refused to identify the captive as one 
of the two killers who had slaugh- 
tered Gregorio George. 

The youth, when questioned, in- 
sisted he was William Kelly, a deliv- 
ery wagon driver, and denied having 
had any part in the murder. 

He and Hoboken Kitty were ar- 
rested, however, and, after waiving 
extradition, taken to White Plains. 
Sheriff Weisendanger immediately 
compared the fingerprints of the 
young criminal with those found on 
the lethal blackjack. When he came 
back to the detention room, his face 
was grim. 

"William Kelly, eh?" he growled. 
"And you had nothing to do with the 
murder? You wouldn't happen to be 
William McNamara, also wanted for 
another murder in Staten Island last 
year, would you? And how do you 
account for your prints being on the 
blackjack George was slugged with?" 

The youth turned white as chalk. 
Superficially tough, he was only a 
punk, yearning for the big time. His 
nerve, nowhere near as hard as his 
face, started to disappear. And when 
Mrs. Figiolo was brought in and 
identified him, he babbtingly admit- 
ted his real name and that he had 
participated in the crime. 

"But I didn't do the killing!" he 
cried. "It was 'Dutch' Emil! He did 
the job!" 

"Then how'd you come to handle 
the blackjack?" 

"Sure, I knocked the guy out!" 
said McNamara frantically. "But 
Dutch was the one who did the 
knifing." 

"Who hired you?" 

"Kitty— Hoboken Kitty!" the young 
killer chattered. 

The gang woman, confronted with 
that admission, sneeringly admitted 
the charge. She had offered the young 
slayers $150 to kill George. When 
they agreed, Kitty told them to meet 
Mrs. Figiolo in New York. The three 
then went to Ardsley on the same 

"At a dark spot on the road," 
McNamara confessed nervelessly, 
"me and Dutch gave George the 
works. When we finished tying up 
the dame, we hurried back to the 
station and jumped on a moving train 
for New York. We called on Hobo- 
ken Kitty next day to get our money. 
She said we'd have to wait till the 
insurance was settled. We went back 
there a few weeks later. The cops 
came, and we scrammed out through 
a window. Dutch got away, but the 
dicks caught me." 

Weisendanger demanded: "Where 
does Dutch live?" 

"I don't know. Somewhere on the 
lower West Side." 

The search for Dutch Emil brought 
no results. His friends had not seen 
him for weeks. Evidently he had 


abandoned his usual haunts! 

THE slaughter syndicate, with the 
sole exception of Dutch, was soon 
brought to trial. McNamara was con- 
victed of first -degree murder, the 
youngest killer who had ever been 
found guilty in Westchester County. 
He was doomed to die in the chair. 
Later, though, his sentence was com- 
muted to life imprisonment. 

Hoboken Kitty, no longer jauntily 
contemptuous of the law, pleaded 
guilty to second-degree murder, as 
did Mrs. George, her lover, Vito Rai- 
mondi, and Mrs. Figiolo. They were 
all given life sentences. 

Yet Weisendanger was not satisfied. 
Dutch Emil, identified as Emil Klatt, 
alias Emil Ellendt, was still at large! 
His fingerprints had been obtained 
from the New Jersey Penitentiary at 
Rahway, where he had served a 
three-year term for larceny. Although 
on parole, he had not appeared at the 
board's office since the George kill- 
ing. The man's prints were broad- 
cast, but without results. 

"I won't rest till I get him!" the 
sheriff vowed. "He might hide him- 
self for a while, but some time or 
other, his old tricks are going to trap 
him." 

The months drifted by with no 
word of the bestial slayer. Doggedly, 
though, the officer sent out wanted 
notices to every part of the nation, 
followed them up with urgent letters 
and telegrams. 

The months lengthened into years, 
but Weisendanger did not give up. 

"Let the killer change his name," 
the sheriff gritted. "Let him use a 
disguise. But there's one thing he'll 
never be able to change. . . ." 

Weisendanger was right! Word sud- 
denly came from Milwaukee that a 
man had been arrested there for for- 
gery — and his prints matched Dutch 
Emil Klatt's! He had altered his en- 
tire appearance, but he could never 
disguise his fingerprints! 

Klatt, going under the name of 
Hepner now, was extradited by the 
triumphant police of Westchester 
County. At the trial, William 
McNamara was the chief prosecution 
witness, repeating the same story that 
had gained for him his own life term. 

After four hours of deliberation, 
the jury brought in a verdict of fust- 
degree murder. Klatt was sentenced 
to death. And on January 29, 1926— 
almost exactly ten years after the 
murder of Gregorio George— he was 
strapped into the chair, a living, 
struggling man. A few moments later, 
his limp body was carted away, a 
lifeless corpse. 

The names Luigi Amaldo and 
Roberto Castelana are fictitious to 
prevent embarrassment to persons 
innocently involved in this crime. 
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the hall- Chine high. the> walked 
stiffly out the portal. Crippen returned 
to his sweetheart highly pleased with 
himself and his ingenuity 


A FEW munths later. though. 
Crippen received another visit in 
his dental office, an official one this 
time. The Music Hall Ladies' Guild 
had waited patiently for the urn to 
arrive from California, bearing the 
earthh remains of their dead ex- 
treasurei . When no word came from 
Dr. Crippen. they communicated with 
Chief Inspector Dew at Scotland 
Yard, and asked him to investigate 
the woman s strange disappearance 

Against the inspector's big hulk, the 
little dentist felt an inner qualm of 
uneasiness. He knew and respected 
the dogged persistence of the police, 
and he feared an unconscious slip thai 
might set them on his trail. But Dew 
was courteous and civil, and Crippen's 
assurance soon returned in full force 
Anyhow, he reasoned, he had made 
sure there was no corpus delicti 
Without one. murder could never be 
proved. 

"I'm glad you came. Inspector." the 
dentist said earnestly. "I've wanted n 
chance to talk man to man with some- 
one, to tell the truth ahoul what hap- 
pened to my wife " 

Inspector Drew leaned forward ex- 
pectantly. 

"1 lied to Belies friends." Crippen 
frankly admitted. 

Dew thrust forward his underlip. 
"Yes?" he prompted, his voice ques- 
tioning but noncommittal. 

Crippen nodded. "I didn't want 
the.'n to know she had run away with 
another man. I lied to protect her 
reputation." 

Inspector Dew was silent for a mo- 
ment, turning over this information 
in his mind. "That was very decent of 
you." he said. He stood up and con- 
tinued matter-of-factly: "Would you 
mind if I examined the house? Pure 
routine, of course. I have to write out 
a report, and that's one of the things 
I'll need to mention " 


AGAIN Dr. Crippen felt the stirring 
of a vague fear. But he had noth- 
ing to worry about, he argued men- 
tally. Affably, he drove to his house 
in the inspectors car. 

They began at the garden which 
surrounded the place, but there was 
of course, nothing that could give this 
legal ferret the scent of murder 
Chatting pleasantly. the> entered the 
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home. When they went upstairs. lhe\ 
encountered Betty Bruce Crippen po- 
litely introduced Inspector Dew to 
her. and the two men continued their 

What the officer though! aboul, 
Crippen was unable to discover. And, 
as the search proceeded, he stopped 
caring. He had been scrupulous and 
methodical in removing the annoying 
obstacle that had stood between him 
and Betty 

They finished with the upper story, 
then the ground floor In the kitchen, 
near the cellar door. Dew halted. His 
impassive face was disinterested, al- 
most bored 

"A policeman's lot is not a happy 
one." he said with heavy humor. "In- 
side and out. upstairs and down, pok- 
ing and prying — generally without 
results." He seemed to sigh wearily 
"Well, just the basement and we're 
through 

Cnppen's hesitation was impossible 
to notice. He opened the door and 
stepped aside for the inspector to pre- 
cede him down the wooden steps. 
They clumped to the bottom and ad- 
vanced through the gloomy cellar 

Suddenly, the dentist stopped short. 
A cat had been scrabbling at a wood- 
pile. At their approach, it drew back 
and stiffened, staring at them with 
frigid green eyes. Dr. Crippen sprang 
forward, waving his arms, 

"Scat — shoo'" he snapped. 

The feline leaped lithely to a win- 
dow sill and squeezed through a 
broken pane. Crippen turned to the 
inspector, trying desperately to re- 
cover his shaken nerves. 

"Thought I got rid of that damned 
animal." he said, attempting to appear 
casual. "I don't like cats. They're nui- 

Dew nodded slowly 'I can see how 
they might be." 

The dentist looked up sharpb . 
What did he mean? Did he suspect'.' 
No. that was impossible 1 Any number 
of men hated cats 

Evidently, thai was what Dew had 
meant, for he went back upstairs and 
shook hands with Dr. Crippen. He 
explained again that he was sorry 
the dictates of routine had made him 
disturb the dentist. A moment later, 
he was outside and walking toward 
his automobile. 

For too short a lime, the dentist 
forgot his woriA But then fear re- 
turned to plague him. 

Had the inspector's remark really 
been so innocent? What had lain be- 
hind that emotionless face'' 


Dr. Crippen paced back and forth, 
his ionner calm assurance slashed to 
shreds by an outwardly casual re- 
sponse. No regrets tormented him. Hi 
was glad he had killed her! But terrui 

-vague and nebulous- -was tearing 
at his mind with misty lingers. 

He went to the window, stood gazing 
out. Abruptly, then, his fright crvsial- 
ized to a sharp, overwhelming emo- 
tion, A man was standing across the 
street, elaborately uninterested in the 
dentist s house! 

Crippen withdrew from the pane 
trembling Was that a detective or 
just a lounger? No — Dew had left nni> 
a short while before This was no 
coincidence If the inspector didn't 
know, he at least suspected 

The dentist hurried up the steps, 
his mind made up. He had to lake 
Betty and escape' 


WHEN Inspector Dew left the 
Crippen home and got into his 
car. he was puzzled. He drove away 
slowly, wondering He had been 
startled by Cnppen's' violent reaction 
at sight of the eat. What lay behind 
thai ugly upheaval" 

That some men hale felines, h« 
knew, but he also realized there was 
always a reason for thai dislike. But 
what was the cause in this case? Did 
Crippen resent the cat because il re- 
minded him of his faithless wife'' 
Dew stopped 

Crippen had certainly demolish v 
ted his aversion to the eat: obviously 
then, il must have been Belle El- 
more's pel. In that event, why hacm 
the woman taken the feline with bei 
when she had fled with another man" 
Or find she actually run oul on Crip- 
pen, Dew asked himself. Could the 
presence of her pet be a sign that the 
wife had not left— at least, volun- 
tarily'' And was this what Crippei 
feared the inspector would realm " 

At the corner. Dew grimly braked 
his car to a halt He raced back to ihi 
house next to Dr Cnppen's Had 
Belle Elmore owned a cat. he asked. 

"Oh, yes," said a neighbor. "She 
had a very nice cat. which she was 
terribly fond of Dr. Crippen'' Why 
he didn't seem In care aboul the pel 
one way or the other." 

So the dentist's haired for the ani- 
mal apparently had been born after 
his wife's disappearance' Eyes nar- 
rowed, the sleuth persisted in his 
house-to-house survey. And al last 
he came to one where a little boy 
piped up eagerly 


"Dr. Crippeti gave me a shilling to 
lose the eat. He cursed, and told me to 
take the cat so Far away that it would 
never find its way back." 

The inspector nodded with stern 
satisfaction. He drove to a call box 
and telephoned headquarters for a 
digging squad. A short while later, 
the crew of detectives arrived in a 
car, and Dew led them to Crippen's 
house. Dew and his investigators 
went up the walk to the house. He 
rang the doorbell. There was no an- 
swer. He knocked, paused, then 
banged with full force. Nobody came 
to the door. 

He tried the knob. Unlocked, the 
portal swung open. The men entered 
cautiously, wary of a possible trick. 
But the building had the hollow, 
empty ring of a deserted dwelling. 
And the signs of hasty packing and 
departure were further evidences of 
its abandonment. 

The inspector headed directly for 
the cellar door. 

"There's something 1 want to see 
down here," he growled. 

He rushed over to the woodpile, 
began scattering the lumber. Beneath, 
he found nothing but the brick floor. 
Disappointed, he glared down at the 
dirty red paving. 

What'd you expect to see, Chief?" 
asked a baffled assistant. 

Dew knelt and peered at the bricks. 
One after another he started pushing 
und pulling at them. 

"A cat always finds its way home," 
he muttered. "And a hungry one will 
always discover food." He rose with a 
loose brick in his hand, jerked his 
head toward the opening. "Dig up 
the rest of them!" 

Prying up the other bricks proved 
easier than the task had seemed, for 
they had been put back without new 
mortar. The sleuths poked warily in 
the soil beneath the floor, and stiff- 
ened in horror. Buried in the dirt 
were large scraps of flesh! 

"Yes, cats certainly can be .nui- 
sances!" Dew said grimly. "You can 
count on them to find meat." 

The men came across a dark- 
stained pajama jacket. They loaded 
the grisly rotting particles on that, 
as Dew was sure the dentist had done 
when bringing them down here to 
the cellar. They dug around in the 
earth for a while. Then Inspector Dew 
stood up and brushed the knees of 
his trousers. 

That's all we'll get here," he 
grunted. 

"But the head and the whole skele- 
ton are missing!" objected a detec- 
tive. "We haven't found a single 
bone!" 

Dew nodded sourly. "Our meek- 
iooking little friend made certain we 
wouldn't. We'll dTedge the rivers, of 
course, but I am afraid we've got to do 
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the best we can with what we have." 

ON his instructions, the gruesome 
remnants were carefully wrapped 
up and brought to the elaborately 
equipped laboratory at the Yard. 
There, skilled researchers immedi- 
ately went to work examining the 
scraps of tissue. For hours, they 
labored over the baffling fragments. 
Then, at last, Inspector Dew was 
given the report for which he had 
impatiently been waiting. 

"First," said the police surgeon, 
"the victim was undeniably human. 
Unfortunately, though, we can't prove 
who it was, or even the sex of the 
corpse.' 1 

Dew thrust out his stubborn under- 
lip. "Is that all you found?" 

"No. There are traces of hyoscin, a 
deadly poison." 

"Enough to kill?" 

"According to the distribution in 
the body, yes. And we discovered a 
long scar on one piece of flesh. 
Judging by the length and shape, I'd 
say it was the result of an abdominal 
operation. And that's all we found." 

"I don't think I'll need any more." 
replied Dew. 

He put on his hat, went out to his 
car, and drove over to the Music 
Hall Ladies' Guild. Tersely, he ex- 
plained his mission. 

"Why, yes," a pretty songstress 
answered. "Belle did have an opera- 
tion in America. She often told us 

"Did you ever see the scar?" 

"I did," another woman spoke up. 
"It was on her stomach." 

Dew nodded heavily, and departed. 
In his car, he paused for a moment, 
deciding on his next objective. He 
rode to the neighborhood of Crippen's 
dental office, where the man had been 
known in his professional capacity. 

There were several drug stores in 
the area. Dew visited three without 
result. In the fourth, however, the 
pharmacist replied that Dr. Crippen 
usually traded there. 

"Did he ever buy hyoscin from 
you?" asked' Dew tautly. 

"Yes, once." The man looked up his 
record of narcotics sales. "He took 
five grains, and told me he needed 
some of the stuff for a very painful 
extraction." 

"That's a nice way of putting it," 
growled the sleuth. 

For there was no question of 
Crippen's guilt now. He had poisoned 
his wife and hidden her remains 
where he thought they would never 
be detected. What he had done with 
the head and skeleton was unimpor- 
tant. The police were painstakingly 
dragging the rivers, so far unsuccess- 
fully. If those parts were found of 
course the case would be even 
stronger. But without them, a convic- 
tion could still be obtained. 


Inspector Dew rushed back to the 
Yard. An alarm was sent to all pai ls 
of the country and Europe, and sea- 
ports were notified to be on the alert. 

Before long, reports came from 
nearby towns, stating that the little 
dentist and his mistress had been seen 
there. Dew, the only officer who knew 
both Crippen and the case, was kept 
busy hurrying from one place to an- 
other. Invariably the suspects proved 
to be the wrong people. 

Then word was sent from Switzer- 
land and Spain. Couples answering 
the descriptions of the fugitive pair 
had been observed in both countries! 
Dew paused uncertainly. If he chose 
the wrong nation. Crippen might 
meanwhile escape from the other! 
Which one should he visit? 

MEANWHILE, aboard the Montrose, 
two hours out of Antwerp and 
bound for Quebec, Captain Kendall 
was standing on the bridge of his 
ship. He glanced down at the prome- 
nade deck, and his forehead knotted 
puzzledly. 

Two passengers, who had regis- 
tered as Mr. William Scott and son, 
were at the rail near a lifeboat, out of 
sight of the other travelers. From his 
unsuspected position up above, the 
captain had caught them in the midst 
of a kiss! 

"I'll be a . . ." muttered Kendall. 
For the rest of the day, he kept a 
close watch on them. The boy's pants, 
he noticed, were unusually tight at 
the hips. And once, when he walked 
past the captain with his father, his 
jacket suddenly flapped^ in the breeze. 
Kendall saw a slit at the back of the 
trousers — which were held up by 
safety pins! 

The skipper's mind flashed to the 
alarm he had picked up while in port. 
What he had seen, of course, could 
mean everything or nothing. Scott 
and his boy might have left too 
quickly to buy a better fitting pair of 
pants. The lad's belt or suspenders 
might have broken just before they 
reached the ship. 

But Captain Kendall didn't think 
so. He hunted through his quarters 
until he found a tennis ball, then went 
searching for the Scotts. He came 
across them in the reading room. En- 
tering casually, he stopped a few feet 
away from them. 

"Is this yours, son?" he asked, and 
tossed the ball at the boy's lap. In- 
stinctively, the youth jerked his legs 
apart, and the tennis ball fell through 
and bounced along the floor. Kendall 
shook his head with mock disap- 
proval. "That's the wrong way to 
catch, lad. Only girls spread their Legs 
to get the ball in their skirts. Boys 
should do the opposite." 

He walked out as if nothing had 
happened, but out of the comer of his 
eye he had seen Mr. Scott go pallid. 
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That night, Kendall took a prome- 
nade with a passenger who was a 
member of the medical profession. 
The moon was bright, glinting silver- 
ishly on the low-swelling ocean. De- 
liberately, the captain stopped a short 
distance from the Scotts. 

"By the way, Doctor — " he began, 
in a clear, deliberate tone. From the 
side, he noticed a quick movement of 
Mr. Scott's head, turning slightly be- 
fore remembrance halted the betray- 
ing motion. "Are you going to be at 
my table tomorrow night?" Kendall 
continued imperturbably. 

The passenger's answer was unim- 
portant to the captain, as he led him 

Immediately afterward, Kendall 
raced to the wireless room. He wrote 
<> message and handed it swiftly to 
the operator. An urgent call began 
(lashing back through the ether to- 
ward London. 

|N SCOTLAND Yard, a short while 
£ later, Chief Inspector Dew was 
given a radiogram that had come 
from the Montrose, out at sea. The 
ufficer lipped open the envelope, 
scanned the note with widening eyes. 
Captain Kendall firmly believed that 
-William Scott and son" were Dr. 
Crippen and his sweetheart! The 
Laurentic, a speedier vessel from 
Liverpool, was leaving for Quebec 


that day. If Dew took passage, he 
could overhaul the pair and be in 
Canada before them! 

The inspector had worriedly been 
trying to decide between a visit to 
Spain or Switzerland, to investigate 
the reports from there. Now his con- 
fusion was doubled. 

Was the man aboard the Montrose 
the killer. Dr. Crippen? Should Dew 
pass up the leads from the Continent 
for this one? He couldn't send other 
men to investigate, for they had never 
met the dentist, and he could assume 
any of a dozen disguises that would 
defy their attempts at identification. 
What should he do? 

After a moment of agonized inde- 
cision, Dew sped home in a car. He 
packed swiftly. With several valises, 
he rushed to Liverpool to book pas- 
sage on the Lam 


PONDEROUSLY, the Montrose 
nosed into the harbor of Quebec. 
Inspector Dew stood on the dock. Ex- 
cited thoughts surged behind his 
broad, emotionless face. Had he done 
right in coming to Canada? Was Mr. 
Scott the slayer? 

Impatiently, the inspector watched 
the hawsers fly over the ship's side, 
to be made fast to the dock. The gang- 
plank was run out to the pier. In- 
stantly, Dew was racing up to the 
crowded deck, where Captain Kendall 


and a few officers were holding back 
the eager passengers. 

"This way. Inspector," said the 
skipper. 

He led Dew along the deck to a 
pair of travelers who were trying to 
stand unobtrusively near the fringe 
of the throng. The detective's eyes 
flashed over the tight trousers of the 
seeming boy, then to the small man 
nearby. 

The doubt slid from Inspector 
Dew like an oppressive hand which 
had been shrugged off. 

"Welcome to the gallows, Dr. 
Crippen," he said harshly. 

The dentist's cringing eyes and the 
cold orbs of the detective met and 
held for a long, deadly minute. Slow- 
ly, then, Crippen lowered his gaze. 

"All right, Inspector.'' he mumbled. 
"I've lost." 

He cashed in his chips on Novem- 
ber 23rd, at Pentonville Prison. The 
stakes had been the love of a sweet 
and trusting woman. Instead, Dr. 
Hawley Harvey Crippen felt the swift 
hands of a black-hooded executioner, 
adjusting the rough hemp about his 
neck. An instant later, he was in the 
black embrace of death. 

To avoid causing unnecessary em- 
barrassment to a person innocently 
involved in this crime, the name o) 
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Leary pondered. "Around two 
o clock," he finally said. "I remember, 
because one of the boys happened to 
ask me for the time." 

"You didn't notice a tall blonde girl 
anywhere, in- the reservation before 
the shooting, did you?" I pressed, 
eager for a clue. 

No, I didn't," Leary said slowly, 
"but I did see a couple of cars go by. 
One was a coupe with a young fellow 
and a girl in it. But she wasn't a 
blonde. Hey! Wait a minute. The sec- 
ond car . . ." 

"Well, tell us, man,'' Captain Cos- 
'ello snapped with impatience. 

The second car was a taxi," Leary 
said swiftly. "A woman sat beside the 
driver. She was a blonde! As my men 
stepped aside to let the taxi pass, I 
watched it turn from Harland Road 
toward the sandpit. I guess it must 
have been about 10 minutes later 
when we heard the shots. And a little 
while after, the taxi came speeding 
down the road. I can't remember 
jeeing the blonde in it then." 

Captain Costello and I exchanged 
speculative glances. Was the killer a 


Laxi-cab driver? According to Leary 's 
story, not more than 15 minutes had 
elapsed between the taxi's entrance 
into the reservation and its rapid 
exit. One conclusion was possible. 
Someone had driven the blonde girl 
to the remote spot for the sole. pur- 
pose of murdering her. 
But why? 

"What did the cab look like?" I 
asked. 

"It was a red and white job," re- 
plied Leary. "I didn't notice what the 
driver looked like, but I'm pretty sure 
there were a couple of sixes on the 
license plates." He suddenly added: 
"I saw the taxi stop once as it was 
leaving the reservation." 

"To pick up somebody?" Captain 
Costello inquired. 

"I don't know," Leary replied. "I 
couldn't see." 


TO SAY the least, Leary gave us a 
much needed lead. A red and 
white taxi was probably part of the 
fleet operated by the Foley Cab Com- 
pany in Boston. 


I turned to Sergeant Hayes and 
Officer D. J. Cronin who had been 
present during the questioning. 

"Drive to Boston at once," I said. 
"Go to the office of the Foley Cab 
Company. Check their records. Find 
out which of the cabs with a couple 
of sixes in the license plates was out 
this way during the afternoon." 

As the shadows of evening length- 
ened, we learned that several people 
had heard the shots around two 
o'clock. But like Leary, they had 
mistaken them for backfire. 

Equally disappointing reports also 
started to (ilter in from various police 
departments. No girl answering the 
description of the slain beauty bad 
been reported missing. 

Around 11 o'clock that night, Ser- 
geant Hayes telephoned from Boston 
that the offices of the Foley Cab 
Company were closed. Disappointed, 
I told him to finish the matter the 
following morning. 


N 


EXT day, an urgent call from 
Medical Examiner Jones sent 
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Captain Costello and me speeding to 
the John Hall undertaking rooms in 
Quincy, Massachusetts. 

"I want to show you something 
which may be immensely helpful." 

We were led into a high-cei tinged 
room where the still form of the 
golden-haired beauty was stretched 
out on a sheet- cove red table. The 
Medical examiner pointed to the girl's 
right leg. 

The captain and I moved closer to 
the still figure, our eyes widening 
with surprise. Pricked in blue and red 
pigments on the victim's smooth white 
flesh was, of all things, a butterfly! 
And below this amazing tattoo were a 
set of blotched initials. We could not 
make them out. We thought at first 
they were the girl's, but upon recon- 
sidering the matter, we decided they 
most likely belonged to her sweet- 
heart — a present or former one. 

WHEN we left the undertaking 
rooms, the morning newspapers 
headlined the murder. Suddenly, some- 
thing clicked in my mind. I called an 
immediate press conference, told Bos- 
ton reporters about the tattooed but- 
terfly and the blotched initials. 

"Play it up big," I urged. "Unless 
the girl was a complete stranger 
around Greater Boston, you boys may 
help break this case." 

Late that morning, Captain Costello 
suggested that I drive into Boston 
and help Sergeant Hayes and Officer 
Cronin check the taxi angle at the 
Foley Cab Company. I found the pair 
with Special Officers Tier an and 
Mullen of the Boston police, ques- 
tioning a Nicholas Tartar. Tartar, an 
executive of the company, was a 
swarthy -looking man of Syrian ex- 
traction. 

"It looks like no dice," Sergeant 
Hayes said to me. "This man claims 
that none of his cabs went to the Blue 
Hills yesterday." 

"But, Tartar," I said curtly, "we 
have a reliable witness who saw a red 
and white cab enter and leave the 
reservation yesterday afternoon. The 
only red and white cabs in Greater 
Boston belong to your company! 
Could one of your drivers have made 
this trip without recording it on his 
waybill?" 

Tartar shifted uneasily in the chair. 
He lit a cigarette, dragged on it 
jerkily. 

"You men are wasting a lot of val- 
uable time," he finally exploded. He 
pointed a finger at me. "Listen Mur- 
phy, all my drivers are honest. Get 
me? They can't doctor a waybill and 
get away with it." 

"Take it easy, Tartar," Sergeant 
Hayes remonstrated. "Let's take a 
look at that list of cabs which were 
out yesterday." 

Tartar handed over several sheets 


and I scanned them with Sergeant 
Hayes. Suddenly, my eye stopped at 
a license number with a couple of 
sixes in it. 

"How about this cab?" I shot at 
Tartar." Number 15, driven by Patrick 
Sellers. Let me see this chap's way- 
biU." 

Tartar went through a pile of pa- 
pers on his desk, discovered the rec- 
ord which revealed that Sellers had 
been in Revere during the afternoon 
of June 1st. 

"Whereabouts?" I asked. 

"I don't know," replied Tartar. 

"You should," Sergeant Hayes 
snapped. "Let's take a look at your 
time sheet." 

Tartar plowed irritably through a 
file drawer. "I guess it wasn't turned 
in," he said lamely. "I'll look into the 
matter later. But what the devil is 
this all about? If you tell me what 
the score is, I may be able to help." 

"Maybe you read about the girl 
who was murdered yesterday," I said. 
"We're positive she was taken to the 
reservation in one of your taxis. To 
be exact, cab number 15! We've got 
a witness who noticed two sixes on 
the license plates. Can you prove 
without doubt that this particular cab 
wasn't anywhere near the reservation 
at two o'clcok?" 

"You bet I can," Tartar responded 
eagerly. "My brother hired that cab 
to go to Revere on business." 

"Who is your brother?" 

The man grinned with pride. 
"Johnny Tartar," he replied, "the 
prize fighter — the scrappiest kid this 
side of Chicago." 

Questioned further, the executive 
said that Johnny had gone from Re- 
vere to Maine, for a vacation. 

After warning our informant to 
find the time sheet soon as possible, 
we left the office. 

I wasn't satisfied with Nicholas 
Tartar's story. The fellow had acted 
very suspiciously, had given me the 
impression that he knew more than 
he was willing to tell! He would bear 
watching, I thought. 

I WAS sure that the afternoon edi- 
tions of Boston papers, which de- 
voted much space to the tattooed 
butterfly, would pay dividends. But 
when six hours elapsed and not a 
single telephone call came in, I be- 
gan to have my doubts. Was it pos- 
sible the dead girl had been a stranger 
in Boston? 

Early the next morning, Captain 
Costello and I back-tracked in our 
investigation. We went over the mur- 
der scene with utmost care. When we 
were through, however, we were no 
nearer to a solution of this baffling 
crime. 

1 called Nicholas Tartar at his of- 
fice in Boston. He said he still hadn't 


found the time sheet. I warned him to 
do so. "You're courting trouble," I 
admonished him. 

Captain Costello then suggested 
that we carefully examine the vic- 
tim's clothing. 

I untied the small package that I 
had brought back from the under- 
taker's. The dress offered nothing in 
the way of clues. The tan top-coat, 
too. seemed valueless until my fingers 
struck a tear in the lining of the right 
pocket. 

On the assumption the blonde may 
have carried something there which 
had fallen down into the hem, I felt 
around the bottom of the garment. 

Suddenly my fingers touched a stiff 
object. Captain Costello quickly 
handed me a sharp knife. I slit open 
the lining, reached in, and plucked 
out a half dozen cards, all engraved 
with the same name, address and tel- 
ephone number of a New York City 
business firm. 

"This is it!" Captain Costello cried, 
his eyes gleaming. "If these cards 
don't tell us who the blonde is, then 
nothing will." 

"You're not kidding," I said fer- 
vently. 1 picked up a telephone and 
told the operator to call New York 
City police headquarters. Once the 
connection was made, I reported all 
details of the murder, as well as the 
information on the engraved cards. 

WHILE we waited anxiously for a 
report, several Blue Hills officers 
were assigned to check Boston's un- 
derworld hangouts with the local po- 
lice. There was a great possibility 
that the girl's murderer was lurking 
in some dingy back-room bar or 
pool parlor. 

It wasn't five hours later when we 
heard from New York. 

Detectives there had talked with 
the manager of the underwear firm 
whose address had appeared on the 
six cards. The manager recalled that 
these had been given to a Mrs. Paula 
Lambert, who was to distribute them. 

Two detectives hurried to her apart- 
ment in the Bronx, New York- But 
the place was empty. 

A woman living across the hallway, 
however, supplied some interesting 
information. She said that Mr. and 
Mrs. Lambert had separated and that 
the wife had gone to Boston to visit 
relatives who lived on C Street. 

"She'll be easy to find," our in- 
formant added. "She's a ravishing 
blonde with a stunning figure." 

Was the slain beauty Mrs. Paula 
Lambert? Determined to find out, I 
sped to South Boston with Captain 
Costello and Sergeant Hayes. We 
parked in front of the house where 
Mrs. Lambert's relatives lived, ran 
up the steps, and rang the bell. 

After several minutes, the door 
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opened, and within the dimly lil 
vestibule stood a woman. We couldn't 
see her very well 

"Yes' 1 " she asked politely 

"We're looking for Mis. Lambert's 
relatives.' 1 said. 

The woman opened the door wider, 
snapped on a brighter vestibule light. 
She was a striking blonde! 

"1 don't know what you wan! with 
my relatives," she said. "I'm Mrs 
Lambert!" 

We were completely dumbfounded. 
So we still did not know the name of 
the slain blonde' 

] explained our problem to the 
puzzled woman, and as 1 spoke, con- 
cern crept into her eyes 

"1 read about the murder," she 
said slowly, groping for words, "bill 
1 didn't pay much attention to the 
details. But those business cards you 
just mentioned — in a tan top-coal. . . 
Oh my God! ll was my coal! 1 loaned 
it to Mary Mahan last Friday, to go 

"Last Friday" was June 1st, the day 
of the murder' 

"Whom did Mary Marian go riding 
with?" 1 pressed eagerly 

Mrs. Lambert fought back the tears 
which welled in her eyes. "With her 
boy friend. Johnny Tartar' ' 

IHHE distraught woman disclosed 
£ that Mary Mahan lived a few doors 
down the street, with her father and 
brother. We hurried to the girl's 
home, picked up the men and rushed 
them to the morgue There they in- 
stantly identified the slain beauty 

"I knew she'd come to no good 
end." her father cried, anguish on his 
weathered features "We told her to 
slop going with that Johnny Tartar, 
but she wouldn't listen. He almost 
shot her last week 

The Mahuns declared thai they had 
read of the murder without suspect- 
ing who the victim was Neithei ol 
them knew that Mary had a butter- 
fly tattooed on ,iet upper leg. Further- 
more, the girl's absence, since the first 
of June, had not alarmed them. Mar\ 
often stayed with friends without n n - 
nouneing her intentions beforehand. 

Speeding back to Boston police 
headquarters. Costello, Hayes and I 
went into a huddle with Superintend- 
ent Michael H Crowley and Chief 
Inspector Ainsley Armstrong. Ten 
minutes later. Superintendent Crow- 
ley issued orders that Johnny Tartar 
be arrested immediately Foi lie 

NICHOLAS Tartar still hadn't laid 
hands on the missing time she' 1 
Al his office, we did not. spare him 
the truth. "Your brother, Johnny, is 
wanted for murder." 1 announced 
Tartar's face turned u sickh hue 

as we hammered question! al him 
Final}) . be said thai Johnm migh' 
?i 


be found al lus lodgings on Rutland 
Square. We sent Sergeant Hayes and 
Officer Cronin to the address. 

A little while later they returned 
The prize-fighter was nol in his room, 
nor had his landlady seen him since 
the morning of the first. 

There was no question in OUT 
minds, now. bul that Johnny Tartar 
was the cold-blooded killer! 

Patrick Sellers, who had driven cab 
number 15 on the fatal afternoon, was 
quickly picked up. He gave us a 
twisted account of his movements un- 
til we told him to quit hedging and 
tell the truth. Once Sellers was con- 
vinced that his taxi had been seen in 
the Blue Hills, he started to talk. 

He said he had picked up Johnm 
Tartar and Mary Mahan on Tremont 
Street. After a stop at a speakeas\ . 
where the prize-fighter bought a pint 
of gin, they drove on to the Blue Hill.v 

"At the entrance.' Sellers said ner- 
vously. "Johnny told me to slop and 
get out. They drove up Hariand Road, 
then 1 lost sight of the cab 

"Five minutes later 1 heard the 
sound of shots In a little while. 
Johnny came speeding down the road 
When he stopped to pick me up 
Mary wasn't in the cab 

"Johnny kept swearing about a 
'double-crossing woman.' Beside bin, 
on the seat was a smoking revolver 
He hopped in the back after telling 
me to drive. 

"I took the main highway toward 
Boston. In my mirror, 1 could see him 
reloading the revolver. I knew it 
wasn't healthy for me to ask ques- 
tions, so 1 kept my mouth shut." 

"Where did you take Tartar?" Cap- 
tain Costello asked. 

"Out to his brother's home in Ran- 
dolph." Sellers replied. "Johnny then 
gave me the revolver and told mi- to 
leave it at a certain fruit store on 
Columbus Avenue ." 

THE cabbie s evidence, we realized, 
was enough to burn the prize- 
fighter 

After picking up the lethal weapon 
at the fruit store.'wt grilled Nicholas 
Tartar He said that he knew his 
brother was in a jam. bul nevei sus- 
pected it was murder Moreover, he 
denied knowing J oh n n y s where- 
abouts. 

The manhunt for the killer was in- 
tensified Police were detailed to keep 
watch on Boston's Syrian colony. 
Alarms were broadcast throughout 
New England. Bul m the hectic day* 
which followed, we failed to uncover 
a single lead which would narrow 
down the search for the killer. 

Meanwhile, we delved into the life 
of Mary Mahan and discovered what 
we believed to be the motive for the 
slaying The lovely girl had been 
Stepping ,...i with other men. and this 
d,d., mil ne- jealous DO) friend at 


all. Her fickleness had undoubt.dh 
been be] undoing. 

By keeping close tabs on the Fulc\ 
Cab Company, we learned thai num- 

Erom various places in the Syrian 
colony. We fell certain thai JobtUlJ 
Tartar was communicating with hi> 
brother. 

Liile one atleriioon. a half dozen 
squad cars swept into the foreign 
quarter Grim-faced officers poured 
out and covered ever\ possible av- 
enue ol escape We spread our police 
dragnet Carefully, 

We started to check houses, stores 
and factories, We didn't overlook a 
single corner in our search. We wen 1 
banking on one thing - that Juhnm 
Tartar would realize he was cornered, 
and give himself up. 

Johnny Tartar did give himself Up, 
He walked into Boston police head- 

lounded officials he wanted to clem 

When h'i questioned the man he 
brazenly denied the murder of Man 
Mahan. Even our overwhelming evi- 
dence failed to alter the young light- 
er's stalement. Finally, however, \\ u 
got him to a point where hi- was will- 
ing to talk. 

Tartar's version of what actually 
had happened near the sandpit W as 
incoherent. He claimed that Man 
Mahan was desperate because he was 
through with' her. Sin pulled out a 
gun lo shoot him. During the ensuing 
struggle, the revolver went off. kill- 
ing her 

"It couldn't be helped,'' Tartar said. 
"1 couldn't let her plug me*' 

"No good. Johnny." I said. "Mar) 
Mahan was shot in the back — not 
once, bul four times! Another thing 
— 'there was no sign of a snuggle 
where we found the girl You mur- 
dered hei in cold blood and you know 
it. You were insanely jealous, of her." 

Johnny Tartar refused to affirm or 
deny that accusation. 

Arraigned for the murder of the 
beautiful blonde, the man protested 
his innocence. But several days he- 
fore the trial, he had an abrupt 
change of mind and pleaded guill> 1" 
the murder of Man Mahan m thl 
second degree. 

in the state prison. After powerful 
friends made repeated bul unsuccess 
ful attempts to secure a pardon for 
him. the killer suffered a mental 
breakdown. Subsequently, he was, 
transferred to lh>- Bndgewatei State 
Hospital For Criminal Insane, when- 
he is today. 

The names: James Tarluw, Ruth 
Cassen, Mrs. Pauls Lamberi and Pat- 
rick Sellers are fictitious to apare 
persons ninocpntfiv involved iv this 
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metropolis soon fascinated her and 
she became inflamed with the idea 
that a fast and gay life was the only 
existence. Music, dancing, laughter — 
these were the things that she yearned 
for, and she meant to have them. If 
her husband did not care for that kind 
of life, well, he could do as he pleased, 
and she would follow her own in- 
clinations. 

Mildred danced well, by even pro- 
fessional standards. When the tango 
came into vogue, she was one of its 
earliest enthusiasts. Indeed, so profi- 
cient was she that she became a tango 
instructress and earned sizeable fees 
from both private and class lessons. 
She met other men. She had many 
admirers and went out with them. 
The strain was, of course more than 
any marriage could stand, and hus- 
band and wife parted ways. 

"You divorced her?" questioned the 
sheriff. 

"Yes," Allison answered. 'It be- 
came final just this past May." 

"And since then?" 

"I haven't seen her. I haven't even 
heard from her, although I supposed 
that during the summer — as she did 
in the past — she was giving lessons at 
the dance pavillion in Sans Souci 
Park." 

WHILE Halpin and Allison waited, 
Kuhn summoned his deputies and 
instructed them to visit the viaduct 
and search the vicinity of the scene 
of the murder by daylight. They 
were to also inquire all over Wayne 
concerning a young man wearing 
glasses and possibly carrying a small 
straw suitcase, especially at both rail- 
road stations. 

Then Kuhn went back to Chicago 
with Halpin and Allison. Arriving, 
Allison took his departure, while the 
sheriff and the detective chief headed 
for East 61st Street, the location of 
Sans Souci Park. En route they agreed 
it ,was unfortunate that Allison had 
been unable to provide either a 
description, or the name or address 
of any of his former wife's numerous 
admirers. 

"But his story holds water," Halpin 
assured the sheriff. "Also there's ab- 
solutely no question about his where- 
abouts the night of the crime. Before 
I took him out to Wayne I had one 
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Equally as unfortunate was the fact 
thai Sans SoUCi had closed for the 
season. Yel (com a woman who had 
been employed there as a ticket Belle l 
and was now working in a similar 
capacity in a nearby movie house. 
Kuhn and Halpin secured a single 
important lead: for the Fall and Win- 
ter Mildred Allison had transferred 
her latent* to the Felicia Club, a 
dancing acarieim in Chicago's Loop 
district 

The proprietor of this establishment 
was a bald-headed man named John 

"M ildr ed— dead! he exclaimed 
"But. say — il couldn't be! Why. she 
was working here last night . . . No. 
wait; that was night before last. Last 
night was Friday. Mildred s night off." 

Withal. Rivers didn't know her well, 
he admitted. Shed only been with 
him two weeks. Yet during that time 
she had a remunerative following of 
men eager to be taught the tango 
some of them over and over again. 

"Now the fellow we want," Captain 
Halpin confided, "is around thirty or 
so and wears glasses Any idea. 
Rivers, who he might be'' 

For a moment the Felicia Club pro- 
prietor pulled thoughtfully at his 
puckered-oul lower lip. "I saw a fel- 
low like that Tuesday night and he 
had three hours with Mildred. Then 
on Thursday he was here again and 
I noticed he was waiting around to 
take her home . . ," Rivers halted, 
regarding the officers with sudden en- 
lightenment "Now I remember. She 
introduced me to him. She said. 'Mr, 
Rivers. I'd like vou to meet mv friend 
Mi Burke'" 

Rivers however, had had no con- 
versation with Mildred's pupil. He 
knew neither where Burke lived, the 
nature of his business, nor the iden- 
tity of any of his associates. And as 
to the activities of Mildred herself 
beyond the hours of the Club Felicia's 
operations. Rivers was equally as ig- 
norant. He was aware only of her 
home address which he had scribbled 
in the back of a ledge i 

THE house where the victim had 
lived, was a well-kept one, of 
modest, unostentatious type. When 
Sheriff Kuhn and Captain Halpin ap- 
proached and knocked on the door, 
a pleasant -faced woman answered 
and identified herself as Mrs. Johnson. 

•Poor Milly!" she cried when offi- 
cers told her of Ihe tragedy. 

Mildred Allison had boarded in the 
Johnson home for the pasi month, bu! 
had been known to the family for a 
much longer period. As to the cir- 
cumstances under which she was last 
seen al Eggleston Avenue. Mrs. John- 
son told the officers that around 5 
o'clock there had been a phone call 
which She answer.'.; 


A man wanted lo talk to Mildred 
He gave his name as Burke Mrs 
Johnson called the young woman 
down lo Ihe phone. Later, as Mildred 
was hurrying back lo her upstairs 
room. Mrs Johnson spoke with her. 

Burke. Mildred said, was from 
Wayne. A few days before he prom- 
ised lo organi/i a tango class for her 
in that suburban village Now he had 
telephoned lo sa\ the class was 
formed, that he would meet her with- 
in an hour to escort her out. 

"Burke, eh"" commented the sher- 
iff. "Burke again, is il"" And then 
turning to Captain Halpin, he added 
with a shake of his head. "But 
either he's using a phoney name or 
he's nol from Wa.vni — or both. 1 know 
evervbodv Ihere and there aren'l any 
Burkes!" 

Mrs Johnson had never seen the 
mysterious Burke, nor. prior lo Fri- 
day afternoon, had she heard Mildred 
mention him As the young woman 
was leaving the house. Mrs. Johnson 
noticed hi t apparel She was weai 
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Also she had in one hand a tamihai 
little rattan suitcase which she fre- 
quently used for transporting slippers 
and dance costumes. 

"Which wasn't found— the suit- 
case." Sheriff Kuhn interjected, "Nei- 
ther was the pocketbook " And then 
as he eyed Halpin. he knew Ihe de- 
tective chief was speculating along a 
line of thought similar to his own. 
Was robbery the motive for the mur- 
der? Had the dancing teacher been 
lured out into ihe dark of the Illinois 
counlryside that something of in- 
trinsic value might be wrested from 

"Tell me. Mrs. Johnson." Captain 
Halpin continued. "Was Mrs Allison 
accustomed to carrying large sums of 

"No. No. she wasn't —not money ." 
"What then?" 

"She had a diamond ring, a mag- 
nificent solitaire which she alwavs 
wore. Was the ring found"" 

Kuhn shook his head, then asked 
"Do you know who gave her thi 
ring?" 

Mrs Johnson glanced aside mo- 
mentarily but then faced the office's 


squarely. "Well," she said. "I suppose 
all this will have lo come nut. I sup- 
pose you must know. A man gave it 
to her — her husband!" 

EVEN as Kuhn and Halpin were 
both, recalling that only a few 
hours before W. H Allison had stale.: 
positively he had neither seen nor 
had any contact with his formei wife 
since their divorce in May. Mrs. 
Johnson burst out with even nun i 
astonishing information: 

"Milh had married again, yon sir 
She married a few days after she go I 
her divorce from Allison. But she 
didn't live with her second husbani I 
very long and she was rather ashamed 
of this. She figured people might 
think there was something wrong 
with a woman who'd had two hus- 
bands and couldn't make a go with 
either It was Everett Rexroat win 
gave her the ring —her second hus- 
band He's a farmer now. out near 
Macomb But he wasn't when they 
got maried: he was living here In 
the cily . . ." 

Mrs. Johnson was able to furnish 
fair description of the missing dia- 
mond inasmuch as she handled and 
admired il many times Thus the 
officers learned the jeweler from 
whom il was purchased, and Captain 
Halpin prepared to visit him imme- 
diately . 

"I'll get the caret weight, mimbet ol 
facets, and a professional descript il ffl 
of the mounting." Ihe Chicago de- 
tective told the sheriff in parlinj; 
•Then I'll have a circular made up 
and distributed among dealer- 
There s always an nfl-chanee we may 
pick up the thieving killer in that 
fashion." 

Bui was the murderer an out-and- 
out thief Shenfl Kuhn debated as 
he left Eggleston Avenue and headed 
for a railroad station Was he per- 
haps, desperate l,\ disappointed in 
love'' Had Mildr.d Allison Irulhfull.v 
reported to Mrs Johnson her phone 
conversation of Ihe afternoon before? 

Not until Ian- afternoon did the 
sheriff reach Macomb. Illinois, a town 
even further west than Wayne. Yet 
once arrived the sheriff lost no tunc 
in hiring a jitney and having him- 
self driven out to the Rexroal farm. 
And here, as they leaned logi thi p 
against a creaking gale, and as tin 
shadows of twilight crept over lields 
and pastures. Kuhn came face to fase 
with Mildreds second husband 

"You knew she was dead mur- 
dered?" ihe sheriff bluntly apprized 
Everett Rexroat. watching his expres- 

"No"' The farmer's figure swayed, 
hlc lean fingers lightened on the gale- 
top. "Who killed her'' Oh. no. it 
can't be true— nol Mildred!" 

"It was in all. today's papers.' the 
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sheriff wenl on "the whole affair, all 
but her name. However, since this 
morning I've found out something ad 
ditional : thiii diamond in is you gave 
her was stolen! Tell me, Rexroal. 
does the name Burke mean anything 
to you?" 

"No — nothing Our— our papers oui 
here are always a day late." 

The sheriff saw the difficulty with 
which the man spoke, the twinges of 
pain and anguish welling up in his 
throat and eyes He wailed, and then 
when the young farmer had gotten 
control of himsell . he listened Lo 
story similar lo another he'd heard 
earlier that day. 

Everett Rexroal left his father's 
farm and went to Chicago in July. 
1912. He secured a job and made a 
good salary . Tha 1 October he mel 
Mildred Allison, courting her for sev- 
eral months before he learned she 
was married But by then he was 
deeply in love and she assuaged ihi 
shock of his discovery by saying thai 
she and her husband were already 
headed for divorce long before she 
had met him. 

The divoree materialized A few 
days later he and Mildred r::n off lo 
Crown Point. Indiana, and were mar- 
ried, Until the end of July they kepi 
house in Chicago happily enough 

Then his father needed him back 
on the farm. Mildred went with him 
but left after four weeks, saying thai 
she craved the glamorous city life 

"Seen or heard from her since' 1 '' 
asked the sheriff 

"No." 

"Where were you last night be- 
tween T and 8 o'clock "'" 

An injured look crossed Kexroat s 
face "Listen, mister, vou don't think 
I did if" 

"Still — where were you?" 

"Here at home My folks can tell 
you thai Also George and Albert 
Barclay were out from Macomb They 
stayed 'til 10 o'clock We played set- 
back " 

Departing Kuhn hailed in Macomb 
and interrogated the Barclay broth- 
ers As he expected, they completely 
corroborated Rexroai's story . Then, 
finally, in the small hours of the 
morning the sherifl got back l<> 
Wayne and had a few hours much- 
needed sleep before his deputies 
awakened him early Sunday 

DURING his absence they had been 
active. Beginning at the scene of 
the murder and searching back along 
the railroad tracks in the direction oi 
Wayne, they had discovered, first, a 
powder puff, mirror and comb; next 
an empty red leather pocketbook: anil 
lastly, a pink silk ballroom dress and 
a pair of dancing pumps. All these 
items had been found lying, at vari- 
ous distances apart, eilliei between 


the fails or along the cinder path 

Then, across town, ai the station 
of the Elgin Electric, they had ques- 
tioned the agent on duly Friday night 
and learned that at approximately 
8:10 a young, dark-haired, nattily- 
dressed stranger, wearing glasses, had 
appeared al the ticket window and 
opened his wallet 

From it he produced two stubs 
the return portions of round-trip 
tickets to Wayne which had been 
sold in Chicago. One of these he 
wanted to redeem for cash: he had 
come out. he said, with anuther pri- 
son who was not returning 

The agent accommodated him and 
answered his question "What time 
is the next train for the city'.'" When 
told it was nol until 8:30. the strangei 
evidenced some impatience. yet 
wailed, and the agenl. outside bis 
office handing the conductor certain 
despatches when the train did arrive 
noticed the si ranger do a peCtlUu 
thing He bolted from the shadows ol 
the station shed just as the last car 
of the 8: 311 was pulling out for 
Chicago. He made the observation 
platform, but the agenl had been very 
much afraid he would drup his little 
straw suitcase m the doing . 

"Good work, boys." the sherifl said 
in dismissing his deputies. Then he 
fell lo reflecting over the mental pii 
ture they had lefl with him . . . 

A murderer who was a thief Yes, 
now there could be no doubt about 
that — a common, slick city thief who 
lured his vidim out to the country , 
slaughtered her. robbed her. all with 
such planning and dread economy 
that he had thought to realize on the 
poor woman's unused return ticket -a 
tickel which had been purchased 
originally, undoubtedly , to add lo her 
illusion lhat she was in safe hands, 
that her companion had every inten- 
tion of escorting her home. 

A common thief picking like a 
vulture from the dead body of its 
victim. Getting the ring . . , Wonder 
of wonders thai the bracelet was 
overlooked' ... A ghoul walking tlx 
tracks back to Wayne and in the 
ghostly process searching the pocket- 
book, snatching the money it con- 
tained, throwing aside a dead wom- 
an's triHes of toiletry and finally t In ■ 
pocketbook itself as an item easily 
identifiable and incriminating. 

Discarding the dress and the dam ■ 
ing slippers for a similar reason Wi 
retaining the rattan suitcase -keep* 
ing the suitcase inasmuch as il is of 

in appearance, almost, as —as a com- 
mon city thief 

"Ah. yes." the sheriff breathed dis- 
consolately, "there's our trouble-to 
identify by his real name and run this 
'Burke' dog down There an to., 
manv like him " 


Bui if in private thought the sheriff 
was diseouraged, hi' was not in action 
All during the week following be 
pursued every possible end of the 
investigation. The Wayne woman who 
had been on the electric with Mildred 
and her companion, the Wayne slalm: 
agenl. the proprietor of the Felk 
Club— all were taken to Chicago po- 
lice headquarters and sft lo looking 
through rogues gallery photographs 
ill the hope of finding a criminal thc> 
might recognize as Burke 

MEANWHILE Kuhn and Halpm 
returned to Eggleston Aveine-. 
impounded the murdered woman- 
effects, and began the tedious task <•'. 
examining hei diaries and letters 
Men's names cropped up. dozens .>i 
them, dozens of addresses —each to 
be checked. 

Yel while both these processes wen- 
still going on. al 10 A M. on Satin - 
day. October 4 — eight days after the 
murder— the investigation look a sur- 
prising turn. 

A La Salli Street pawnbroker 
called Chicago police headquarters 
Earlier in tht week he had received 
a circular describing the stolen dia- 
mond ring, now he'd had a glimpsi 
of it, he believed. 

A few minutes before a woman had 
entered his shop. She wanted a large 
loan, producing an expensive ring as 
collateral Examining the ring when 
it lay on his counter, the pawnbrnki i 
became suspicious and stepped into 
his office fot a re-reading of the rii - 
cu|ai 

Apparently the woman had tak n 
Irighl al his hesitation When he re- 
turned lo the counter, mm Hire tha 
the piece of jewelry offered was that 
stolen during tie murder at Waym 
the woman and ring were gone 

"Can you describe this woman" 
■ Captain Halpin asked as soon as he 
and Sheriff Kuhn arrived at the 
pawn-shop. 

"Not very well." the pawnbroker 
replied "She was old. lhat I noticed 
I'd know hei if I saw hei 

again 

— interesting . " He seemed to l«- 
paying no attention lo the shop Orwnei 
but was staring instead al the glass- 
topped counter. Suddenly he snapped 
"Anyone in here since !he woman' 1 ' 

"Only police officers" 

Haipin kneeled down and examined 


the counter 

top closelv. "Now." hedi- 

reeled the ) 

jawnbroker, "point n, the 

exact spoi ^ 

vherc the ring was place.! 

but don't df 


face " And 


bewildered 


Halpin bn 

•athed relievedly, "AW 

Wonderful' 

. Sheriff Kuhn. step twl 

and loll Hit 

sergeant on the door to 


call headquai lers and have ihi-ni W 
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over a fingerprint man!" 

THE prints discovered by Captain 
Hatpin were readily transferred 
and identified. They belonged to a 
crone well known to the police as a 
narcotic peddler, shoplifter and pick- 
pocket — an alumna of many work- 
house terms — who went under the 
soubriquet of "Cargo Kate." 

An order went out to run her in. 
That afternoon she was picked up by 
a traffic officer on Chicago's east 
side, a block from the Indiana state 
line. 

"Now, Kate," Halpin frowned when 
the old woman was brought before 
him and Sheriff Kuhn. "I hate to do 
this — charge a woman of your age 
with murder! But I'll have to unless 
you tell me who gave you that ring 
to hock." 

For a while the old woman stalled, 
but then, properly coaxed, she loos- 
ened her tongue. 

The ring had been "given" her, she 
said — given her by a gentleman 
named Burke, who had come to her 
for some "dope." He was still there, 
sleeping off the effects of the drug. 
She had run out of the pawnshop 
when she became suspicious that the 
ring was "hot" 

Ten minutes later Kuhn and Hal- 
pin, backed by a squad of uniformed 
officers, were pounding up a flight of 
dark stairs and pushing into a musty 
room. The man they'd sought for 
more than a week was sprawled, fully 
dressed, on an ill-padded cot, still 
sleeping it off. 

"I killed her!" he confessed two 
days later when the effects of his de- 
bauch had disappeared. "I killed 
Mildred Allison, or Mildred Rexroat, 
or whatever her name was — yeah, I 
did it! Want to know why? Sure, 
I'll tell you. She was trying to make 
a sucker out of me and I wouldn't 
take it . . . Leading me on . . . Making 
me spend money on her and on danc- 
ing lessons . . . Yeah, I wanted her 
diamond ring, but that was inci- 
dental!" 

The "incidental" part of the mur- 
derer's confession was not in keeping 
with his history. Burke was an alias: 
his fingerprints disclosed his real 
name to be Henry Spencer. He was 
32, a native of Chicago. But out of 
his 32 years only 16 had been spent 
at liberty, the other half of his life 
served— under various sentences for 
larceny, burglary, and robbery— in 
reformatories and Joliet prison. 

Henry Spencer was tried for ' the 
murder of Mildred Alii son -Rexroat 
that November and found guilty. He 
was hanged in the yard of the Du 
Page County jail on July 31, 1914. 

The name John Rivers as used in 
this story is fictitious. 
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